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THe HurRRICANE DECK OF 


BIVOUAO AND BATTLE; 
THE STRUGGLES OF A SOLDIER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH PHIL LISTENS TO THE DEFAULT- 
ER’S STORY, AND BECOMES BETTER AC- 
QUAINTED WITH BLANCHE FENNIMORE. 


f Bic steamer had discharged her pilot, and 
was well away from the land, when I dis- 
covered Mr. Fennimore in my state-room. 





Though I believe, most earnestly, that every 
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man should mind his own business, I am sat- 
isfied that many people connive at knavery 
under the specious pretence of doing so. I 
could not help asking myself whether any re- 
sponsibility rested upon me for the escape 
of the defaulter. As I had made the discovery 
of his presence in my room only after the ship 
was clear of the land, I could not believe 
that any guilt attached to me. I do not 
think that bank defaulters are any the less 
guilty because they have moved in good soci- 
ety ; and certainly, if I had known that Mr. 
Fennimore was on board, I would have done 
what I could to bring him to justice for his 
crime. 
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Miles Grimsby had told me that his uncle 
would come off to the steamer in the boat with 
the mails, and I was very much surprised to 
find that he was on board. Just before I went 
below, I had seen Miles and Miss Fennimore 
walking on the hurricane deck. I wondered 
now whether she knew all the time that her 
father was.on board. If she expected him to 
come off in the mail-boat, she would naturally 
have been very much alarmed at his non-ap- 
pearance. I had not noticed any demonstra- 
tion on her part, and I was driven to the con- 
clusion that she knew he was inthe ship. I 
did not see how the defaulter could have 
eluded the officers without the assistance of 
Larry. The daughter did not seem to trouble 
herself about the safety of her father, and I 
still regarded her as innocent of all knowledge 
of his crime. 

Mr. Fennimore lay in the upper berth, which 
had been appropriated to Larry’s use. His 
head rested upon his hand, and he had evidently 
been engaged in conversation with my room- 
mate. His hair was disarranged, and his 
toilet much disturbed, and I concluded, from 
the appearance of the bed-clothing, that he 
had been concealed beneath it. He was still 
very nervous, and wore the same anxious ex- 
pression as when I had first seen him at the 
table of the hotel. I glanced at him, and then 
at Larry. My friend chuckled, and evidently 
thought he had done a clever thing in outwit- 
ting the officers, and in throwing dust into 
my eyes. 

** Come in, Phil,” said Larry, after I had re- 
garded the situation in silence for a moment. 

“This room seems to be pretty well occu- 
pied already,” I replied. 

‘*Room enough for one more, my dear fel- 
low. Come in, and make yourself at home — 
as though you belonged here.” 


‘TI had an idea that I did belong here; but 


I begin to think I do not,” I added. 

**Come in, young man, if you please,” said 
Mr. Fennimore. ‘I am ready to leave your 
room now; but I should like to speak with you 
a few moments before I go.” 

I entered the room, and seated myself on 
the narrow sofa under the port. Larry shut 
the door, and bolted it. 

“It seems, young man, that you know my 
secret,” continued the defaulter. 

**T know it now; I only suspecttd it before,” 
I answered. 

*¢ We met at the hotel, I think.” 

**T saw you and your daughter there. When 
my friend here read the article in the Herald 
about the bank defaulter, I saw’that you were 
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very nervous, and trembled violently. I con- 
cluded from this circumstance, and the de- 
scription of your daughter, that you were the 
person.” 

‘*It would be useless, even if it were neces- 
sary, for me to attempt to conceal the fact that 
I am the person— Mr. Fennimore, the bank 
defaulter,” he replied, with a shudder, as if 
the acknowledgment of his crime wrung his 
very soul. 

‘“*You entered your name at the hotel as 
Park Barnard,” I added. 

“TI did.” 

‘* Does your daughter know that you are on 
board?” I inquired. : 

‘She does; she came with me. I knew 
from the article which was in the paper that 
I should be closely watched, and we came on 
board before six o’clock this morning. I 
bribed porters and servants; I told them I was 
sick, —as, indeed, I am, — and had just reached 
the city. A steward showed me my room, 
which is the next to this. I explained that I 
did not wish to be disturbed, and asked him 
not to tell any one that I was on board. No 
one came near me, and I believed that I was 
safe till this young man, whom I took to be 
my nephew when I spoke to him, assured me 
of my mistake, and kindly aided me. He 
concealed me in his bed, and covered me with 
bags and valises, in such a way that he de- 
clared I was entirely safe.” 

‘¢ But the officers didn’t even look in, Phil, 
thanks to your assistance,” chuckled Larry. 

“They would have come in, if I had sus- 
pected that anything was wrong,” I replied. 

**Come, come! Don’t be ugly, after you 
have done a good thing for a fellow.” 

“I see that I have not your sympathies,” 
added the anxious occupant of the upper berth. 

* Personally I have no ill will against you; 
but I would not willingly aid any man in con- 
cealing a crime, like robbing a bank. Does 
your nephew know that you are here?” 

“ Probably Blanche has told him by this 
time.” 

* Blanche?” 

‘My daughter. I told Miles yesterday that 
Blanche would come on board with a friend, 
and I should join her by the mail-boat.” 

‘Does Miles or your daughter know that 
you are a defaulter?” I asked. 

“‘ Certainly not; whatever becomes of me, 
I hope they will never know it,” added Mr. 
Fennimore, with a convulsive start. 

‘Was the statement in the paper true, that 
you had taken a hundred thousand dollars 
from the bank,” I asked. 
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“Tt was. Twenty-five years ago I was a 
merchant, and a successful one. At the age 
of twenty-three I was admitted as the junior 
partner of a large house in New York. I went 
to Europe frequently, and in England married 
Sara Groveland, the daughter of Sir Hale 
Groveland, Knight. Miles Grimsby, the fa- 
ther of the young man on board, who resem- 
bles our friend here so strongly, and the son 
of Sir Philip Grimsby, Baronet, married an- 
other daughter of Sir Hale. I was fortunate, 
but I was extravagant. I intended that my 
wife should live in a style equal to that of her 
titled relatives in England; and she did. One 
of the senior partners of our firm died, the 
other retired, and the business came into my 
hands. But it had lost its controlling minds, 
though I believed myself fully competent to 
manage it, even better than my late seniors. 
Iwas mistaken, and in a couple of years I 
made a disastrous failure. I tried again, with 
no better success. I was poor— very poor. 
I had nothing, and no one would give me 
credit. My wife never reproached me, but my 
reverses preyed upon her spirits, and she died, 
leaving me an only daughter. Perhaps afflic- 
tion chastened me for a time. With the aid of 
powerful friends, I obtained the situation of 
cashier of the Lowerville Bank. 

“T had no vices, and I was respected in the 
community. I kept house for my daughter’s 
sake, and gave her a very expensive education. 
As she grew older, I had parties for her ben- 
efit; and spoiled by the luxury and extrava- 
gance of my earlier years, I exceeded my in- 
come, and ran in debt. To avoid trouble out- 
side, 1 used the funds of the bank, intending 
to reduce my expenses, and return the sums 
Thad appropriated. Instead of being able 
to diminish my expenditures they continued 
to increase, until I found that I owed the bank 
nearly fifty thousand dollars. I was appalled 
and terrified by the extent of my defalcation. 
I could not hope to make it good. The offi- 
cers of the bank had unlimited confidence in 
me, and I had the villain’s art to conceal the 
frauds. But I worried day and night about 
my situation.. Sleep was almost a stranger to 
my eyelids, and my health failed. I felt that I 
must soon die, and I trembled when I thought 
that a week’s illness and absence from the 
bank might expose its affairs and my crime to 
the world. I could not endure the idea of 
leaving my daughter only a legacy of poverty 
and crime, and I determined, before it was too 
late, to flee to another country. 

“Blanche, like a true and loving daughter, 
was sadly troubled about my failing health, 





and I spoke to her of going to Europe for its 
restoration. My sister and her son Miles had 
spent the winter in Virginia, for her health, 
and a month ago came to New York, to visit 
friends there. Blanche was also invited, and 
deeming this a good opportunity to carry out 
my plan, I told her to accept the invitation, 
and that we would go to England with the 
Grimsbys in May. She went to the city, and 
did not again return to Lowerville. I took 
fifty thousand dollars of the funds of the bank, 
and then closed its doors for the last time, on 
the day before I saw you at the hotel. Before 
dark I was in New York, and took Blanche 
from the house of her friends, on the plea that 
the hotel was nearer the steamer. Before it 
was known to the public at large, I had 
changed my funds into gold and Bank of Eng- 
land notes, for I dared not trust them in a bill 
of exchange. The money is in this small va- 
lise,” said he, raising the portmanteau in the 
berth. ‘‘ The article you read frightened me 
terribly; and I am so ill now that I can hardly 
stand up.” 

“Then none of your friends with you know 
what you have done?” I asked. 

‘*No; nor suspect it. I hope to reach some 
retired place in Italy or Germany, where I 
may live in peace and penitence,” said he, 
gloomily. 

‘*Penitence!” I exclaimed. ‘‘I should say 
there could be no such thing till you had re- 
stored your ill-gotten wealth.” 

**T cannot starve.” 

‘¢ Better starve than be dishonest.” 

‘* But my daughter?” 

‘**IT am sure, if she knew the whole truth, 
she would not permit you to retain a penny 
of the stolen money.” 

“You are right, Mr. Farringford,” replied 
the defaulter, with a groan of real anguish. 

‘** Don't be too stiff, Phil,” interposed Larry. 
‘Blanche shall never know anything about 
this matter.” 

‘“‘Mr. Farringford is right; he is an honest 
young man; and if he knew how much I have 
suffered, he would pity me.” 

‘*T do pity you now; but I should respect you 
more, if you gave up the stolen money.” 

‘“*T have not the courage to do that; but I 
feel quite ill, and I wish to go to my own room 
now.” 

Larry and I assisted him to his state-room, 
and saw him made as comfortable as possible. 

‘* You will not betray me to my daughter, 
Mr. Farringford — will you?” pleaded he. 

‘*T don’t know what to do. I should feel as 
though I had a guilty knowledge of your 
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crime, if I assisted in concealing it. But I 
shall not make your daughter unhappy, if I 
can avoid it. We will drop the matter now, 
if you please.” 

** Will one of you ask Blanche to come to 
me? I feel very ill indeed, and I wonder she 
does not come down.” 

‘I will go, and Larry may stay with you 
till she comes,” I replied, leaving the room. 

I went to the hurricane deck. The steamer 
had some time before begun to roll in tHe 
long swells of the ocean, though the weather 
was mild and pleasant. I found Blanche Fen- 
nimore extended upon a seat, Jooking very 
pale. She was seasick, and this fully ex- 
plained her continued absence from her father. 
Mrs. Grimsby, her aunt, lay near her in the 
same situation, and Miles was taking care of 
both of them. 

‘Both ill,” said Miles, as I paused near the 
sufferers. 

** So I perceive.” 

**Have you seen my uncle, or don’t you 
know him?” 

** He is in his room, quite ill.” 

‘He is very feeble; he told me he should 
come off in the post steamer; but my cousin 
says they came on board early in the morn- 
ing, because he was so ill.” 

‘* He wished me to find his daughter.” 

**Do you speak of my father?” said Miss 
Fennimore, raising her head a little. 

“Yes; he is quite sick, and desires to see 
you. I have just assisted him to his berth. I 
will tell him you are sick,” I replied. 

‘“*No; I will goto him. Poor father! he is 
very feeble, and his is not seasickness.” 

She rose from her reclining posture on the 
seat, and a roll of the ship would have thrown 
her down, if Miles had not caught her arm. 

**T will take you down,” said he. 

**Don’t leave me, Miles,” groaned Mrs. 
Grimsby. 

** My mother is very bad; perhaps Mr. Far- 
ringford will assist you, Blanche.” 

** Certainly,” I replied, promptly eitielng 
my arm, which she took. 

Being an old sailor, I was entirely at home 
on the uneasy deck, and safely conducted my 
fair charge down to the main deck. 

**Do you feel any worse for moving?” I 
asked. 

** Yes; I can hardly stand; 
for a moment.” 

I conducted her to a sofa, and then went to 
the cabin for a lemon, which I offered to her. 
She gasped her thanks, and following my 
direction, swallowed a considerable portion 


let me sit down 
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of the lemon juice. In a few moments she 
declared that she felt a little better, and was 
ready to go below. 

‘“‘Is my father worse?” she asked. 

*“‘T fear he is; and I am afraid it is not sea- 
sickness,” I replied. 

‘*No; he has been in failing health fora long 
time. I hope this journey will help him.” 

** We have done what we could for him, and 
my friend is taking care of him now.” 

‘*You are very kind, and I thank you very 
much. Your friend is very good.” 

‘He is a noble fellow. Only three days 
ago he saved my life at the peril of his own, 
though I had never seen him before. He is 
always trying to help some one.” 

We reached the state-room of Mr. Fenni- 
more, where Larry was still at work over his 
patient. He had placed the trunks under the 
lower berth, and put everything in order in 
the little apartment. I introduced him to Miss 
Fennimore, as we entered. Ele received her 
with extravagant deference, and placed a stool 
for her use at the side of her father’s berth. 

‘“‘I am glad you have come, Blanche,” 
moaned her father. 

** You are very sick, father!” exclaimed she, 
anxiously. 

**T shall soon be better. 
much,” he added. 

**T found her quite ill with seasickness,” I 
interposed. 

**Poor child!” said he. ‘I hoped she 
would not be sick; but she was never at sea 
before.” 

‘“‘T am better now, father,” replied she, try- 
ing to be cheerful; but I saw that it was very 
up-hill work. 

‘*T have had a kind friend and nurse in Mr. 
Grimsby,” added the sick man. 

‘¢T am very grateful to him. How much he 
looks like Miles! I am not surprised at the 
mistake you made, Mr. Farringford.” 

‘+ ] made the same mistake,” continued Mr. 
Fennimore, very feebly. 

He seemed to me to be in a dangerous con- 
dition, and I advised the calling of the doctor; 
but the invalid would not consent to it, and 
Larry and I left him to the tender ministra- 
tions of his daughter, asking her to knock on 
the partition which separated our room from 
Mr. Fennimore’s, if she needed any assistance. 
We did not dare to say anything about the 
remarkable events of the day, lest the inno- 
cent daughter should overhear it. We busied 
ourselves for a time in putting the room in 
order; but in less than half an hour, we heard 
the knock on the partition. 


I missed you very 
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CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH PHIL HAS A MELANCHOLY PASSAGE 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


ARRY and I returned to the state-room 
of Mr Fennimore. Blanche was still 
very pale, but her anxiety about her father 
seemed to have overcome her own tendency 
to seasickness. Possibly the lemon which 
she still used had some effect. She said 
nothing about herself; all her thought was 
for her father, who was suffering severe pain, 
probably increased by the uneasy motion of 
the ship. Mr. Fennimore had consented that 
the surgeon should be called, and I went for 
him. He made a careful examination of the 
patient, and prescribed medicines for him. 
He looked very serious, but he expressed no 
decided opinion in regard to the result. 
Though I had had very little experience in 
sickness, I believed that the defaulter had worn 
himself out with the anxiety which his crime 
produced. He was very feeble when I first 


saw him, and in a state of tremulous anxiety. 
Ihad no doubt that often, when he should have 
been in his bed at home, he had gone to the 
bank, goaded thither by a fear of discovery. 
He had evidently sapped out the fountains of 
vitality in his system, and I felt that crime 


was the cruelest taskmaster in the world. 
His safety for a time seemed to be assured as 
soon as the steamer was in blue water. The 
excitement which had strained his nerves to 
their utmost tension was partially removed, 
and there seemed to be nothing now to sus- 
tainhim. As soon as the pressure was abated 
he sank under the change. 

I went out when the doctor did, and asked 
him a question in regard to the patient. After 
Thad told him that the sick man was not my 
relative, he spoke with more freedom. He de- 
clared that Mr. Fennimore was a very sick 
man; one who had probably exhausted all his 
vitality in attending too closely to his business ; 
there was nothing leftof him. He declined to 
express an opinion in regard to the result of 
the sickness, but said he considered the in- 
valid in a very dangerous condition, and that 
the ship was the worst place in the world for him. 

I cannot follow the case into its details. Mr. 
Fennimore grew worse every day, and even 
every hour. Poor Blanche was almost helpless, 
for the sea was rough, and she was able to do 
very little. Larry was with the sick man day 
and night, nursing him as tenderly and care- 
fully as though the sufferer had been his own 
father. Mrs. Grimsby was still down with 
seasickness, and unable to leave her berth. 1 
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did all that Larry would permit me to do, 
which was hardly three or four hours’ service 
at night while he slept. I regarded him as a 
wonderful fellow, for while he appeared to 
have’no high moral or religious principle, he 
was willing to wear himself out in the service 
of others. He kept Blanche from her father’s 
room as much as possible, and two or three 
times every day I walked with her on deck. 
She talked of nothing but her father, and I 
could say very little to comfort her, for I knew 
that the doctor now regarded the case as al- 
most hopeless. I told Larry to walk with Miss 
Fennimore; but, singular being that he was, 
he would never do it, though he made no secret 
to me of his admiration, and even his love, for 
the young lady. Ile kept his post at the sick 
bed of her father. . 

After one of these walks with Blanche, on 
the sixth day from New York, I returned with 
her to Mr. Fennimore’s room. Larry followed 
me into our own apartment, leaving the 
daughter to take care of the sufferer. He looked 
very serious and strange to me, and I was sure 
that he had something to say, before he 
opened his mouth. 

‘*Phil,” said he, looking into my face, but 
quickly lowering his gaze to the floor. 

** Well, Larry?” 

He looked at me, then through the port, and 
on the floor. 

‘* What were you going to say?” I asked. 

‘¢Did you ever pray, Phil?” he added, as if 
speaking with a desperate effort. 

** Certainly. I do so every day; and I hope 
you do.” 

‘*T never did such a thing in all my life. I 
always looked upon it as buncombe and hum- 
bug; but I am beginning to change my mind. 
I never saw a man suffer so much in his mind 
as Mr. Fennimore does. It is really horrible. 
You were right about robbing banks, and such 
things. It don’t pay. I would rather live on 
half rations for forty years, than endure what 
Fennimore suffers in ten minutes. He asked 
me to pray with him, while you were walking 
with Blanche. He could hardly speak, but he 
was in earnest. I told him I couldn't doit; 
had never done such athingin my life; but 
that I would speak to you about it.” 

‘*Isn’tthere a clergyman on board, among 
the‘passengers ?” 

‘“‘That’s what I suggested to him; but he 
does not wish to see any strangers. Can’t 
you pray with him, Phil? It will do him a 
power of good, I think.” 

‘*T will, if he desires it,” I answered, taking 
my Bible from the shelf. 
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** Between you and me, Phil, you will be too 
late if you don’t do it soon,” whispered Larry, 
very seriously. ‘I don’t believe he will hold 
out another day.” 

**T will go to him at once,” I replied, and 
left the room. 

I had hardly entered his apartment before 
Mr. Fennimore, in a scarcely audible voice, in- 
troduced the subject upon which Larry had 
spoken to me. I saw that he was suffering 
terribly in view of the near approach of death. 

Blanche was weeping, and I was confident 
that he had told her he had not long to 
live. I had never before seen greater human 
agony than was depicted on his wan face, and 
Ihave not since; and the mental anguish was 
vastly greater than the physical. Larry soon 
followed me, and then, with difficulty, Mr. 
Fennimore asked his daughter to leave him 
fora few moments. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, this would have been a strange re- 
quest; but I understood the sufferer’s motives, 
and I seconded his desire, though I do not 
believe, if the whole truth in regard to her 
father’s crime had been revealed to her at that 
moment, it would have checked the current of 
her filial love. I would not have impaired her 


Larry 


confidence in him for all the world. 
gently led her from the state-room. 


‘* Pray for me, Mr. Farringford,” gasped 
the invalid, with a violent effort. 

‘* Shall I read you a few verses from the 
New Testament first?” I asked. 

‘* Any thing that will tell me whether God 
can forgive one who has sinned as I have 
sinned,” groaned he. 

I was familiar enough with the sacred writ- 
ings to find the passages most appropriate to 
his condition. ThenI talked to him for a few 
minutes. I repeated what I had read, that 
Christ on the cross had assured the repentant 
malefactor of his pardon. I urged upon him 
the necessity of making all the restitution in 
his power for the crime he had committed. 

“*T will! I will!” exclaimed he, with all 
the vehemence his feebleness would permit. 
‘Take that valise, Mr. Farringford, and re- 
turn the money to the bank. I can do no 
more than this, and my daughter may suffer 
from want because I do this. O God, forgive 
me for Christ’s sake!” groaned he, as the sense 
of his guilt weighed down his soul, now ready 
to wing its flight from the mortal body. 
Deeply moved by whatI saw and heard, I 
knelt down before his berth, and prayed for 
him. with all the earnestness which my pitying 
heart demanded of me. Nothing more sincere 
had ever passed my lips, and as I proceeded, 
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the penitent defaulter uttered the most devout 
invocations for pardon. I finished, and then 
repeated to him some of the hymns I had 
learned, which illustrate the mercy and for- 
giveness of God to the truly penitent. They 
comforted him even more than the prayer, 
But he was exhausted, and could no longer 
utter a word; yet his face looked more serene 
and placid. I asked him if he felt more at 
peace, and he nodded his head. Blanche and 
Larry returned, but I continued to repeat the 
hymnstohim. I wished I could sing, butI 
could not. I had heard a party of ladies and 
gentlemen sing ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,” on 
Sunday, and I left the cabin to find them. I 
asked them to sing this hymn near the bedside 
of the dying man, and they promptly con- 
sented. I placed them in the gangway near 
the door, and then told Mr. Fennimore what I 
had done. He smiled then—what I had 
never seen him do before. The ladies and 
gentlemen sang the beautiful hymn in tender 
and subdued tones. The dying man listened as 
though it were the music of a choir of angels 
hovering over his couch. Repeatedly he 
smiled as he pressed the hand of Blanche, and 
I realized that he was at peace. 

The doctor frequently came to the state- 
room. From the beginning he had done 
everything it was possible for a good physician 
to do. Among the passengers was an English 
medical gentleman of considerable celebrity, 
who was called in for consultation; so we felt 
that every possible thing had been done for 
the patient. Mr. Fennimore was calm and 
peaceful now, and we left him alone with 
Blanche for a time. Late in the evening he 
wished to see me again. More by signs than 
by words he made me understand that I was 
to open the valise and take therefrom his ill- 
gotten wealth. I did so. 

‘* Send the money to the bank,” said he, in 
a hardly audible whisper. 

I promised to do what he desired, and I 
realized that this act was a great comfort and 
consolation to him. \ 

‘‘ Did Blanche know you had this money?” 
I inquired. 

**No; no one knew it. 
shall die in peace.” 

With a heavy sense of responsibility resting 
upon me, I placed the large sum in my trunk. 
I did not deem it advisable even to mention 
the matter to Larry. Contrary to all our ex- 
pectations, Mr. Fennimore .lived two days 
longer; and I think his life was prolonged by 
the peace he had found in penitence and par- 
don. Several times a day I read the scriptures 


Send it back—I 
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to him, and prayed with him. The singers 
sang several hymns near his room, to which 
he listened in enraptured silence. Blanche 
was more reconciled when her father became 
so gentle and peaceful. She was tolerably 
calm in his presence, but she wept incessantly 
when away from him. The passengers were 
full of sympathy, and the poor girl had no 
lack of comforters, among those of her own 
sex, who had passed through a similar ex- 
perience. 

On the ninth day from New York, the green 
shores of Ireland were in sight; but Mr. Fen- 
nimore was rapidly sinking. Ater dinner, the 
party of singers had just finished the last line 
of “I would not live alway,” when Larry 
whispered that a sudden change had come 
over the sufferer. I went to his berth. His 
face was calm and placid as the sleep of an 
infant. He had passed away. The last sweet 
strains of earthly music which soothed his 
mortal sense had been mingled with those of 
angelic choirs, as this mortal put on immor- 
tality. In spite of his great crime, I could not 
but believe that all was well with him, for he 
had thrown himself upon the mercy of God in 
Christ, and done all he could to atone for his 
errors. I closed his eyes, and Blanche sank 


upon the sofa in a paroxysm of grief. 
After a time, her aunt led her away, and 


the chief steward performed the necessary 
offices upon the remains. It was midnight 
when we arrived at Queenstown. An order 
was sent forward, by a passenger, to Liver- 
pool, for an undertaker to make the arrange- 
ments for conveying the remains to Bloom- 
ridge, in Staffordshire, where the Grimsbys 
resided. 

‘Phil, I shall never forget this voyage,” 
said Larry, the next day, as the ship was 
goiyg up the Channel. 

“Neither shall I ever forget it,” I replied. 
“T expected to have a good time.on the pas- 
sage, but it has been one of the saddest 
seasons of my life.” 

‘“*That’s so; and I have been hard at work 
most of the time; but I must say I am bet- 
ter satisfied with myself than I ever was be- 
fore.” 

“You have behaved nobly, Larry.” 

“Never mind that. I have seen more of life 
than I ever dreamed of before. I have been 
a reckless fellow; I never believed much in 
religion, goodness, and such kind of things, 
but after following Mr. Fennimore to the end, 
I have altered my mind,” said he, very 
seriously. ‘‘ That man was miserable beyond 
anything I ever saw or imagined;. and I 
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wouldn’t rob a bank now, even if I had 
as good a chance as he had, though I don’t 
know that I have as much conscience as. he 
had.” 

‘*T’m glad to see you taking a reasonable 
view of these things.” 

‘Reasonable! See here, Phil,” he added, 
taking a paper from his pocket and unfold- 
ing it. 

‘¢ What’s that?” I asked, curiously. 

‘‘Look at it;” and he handed the paper 
to me. 

It was one of the blank forms of a letter of 
credit, such as I had, with the signature of 
the banking firm upon it. 

‘* What of it?” I inquired. 

‘*Don't you remember that paper?” 

**T don’t particularly remember this one.” 

‘*When you obtained your letter of credit, 
you know the clerk handed out two or three 
of these things.” 

‘OQ, yes; I remember now; but where did 
you get this?” 

‘¢ While the clerk was filling out your letter, 
I folded up one of the blanks and put it in my 
pocket,” he replied, looking much ashamed 
of himself. 

‘*What for? What use can this empty 
blank be to you?” 

‘“*None now,” he answered, taking the 
paper from my hand, tearing it into smali 
pieces with considerable vigor, and then 
throwing them overboard. ‘‘ That's all.” 

“*T really don’t understand you, Larry,” I 
added, puzzled by his conduct. 

‘*Don’t you? Then perhaps you give me 
credit for being a better fellowthanIam. I 
shall go to work in Liverpool, if I can find a 
job in a printing-office; if not, I shall ship for 
home as a common sailor.” 

‘“*T have thought your plans were rather 
loosely laid, but I don’t comprehend you 
yet.” 

‘© You are alittle thick, Phil, in some things. 
You have saved me from— Well, I don’t 
know what you have saved me from.” 

‘Tam not aware that I have saved you 
from anything.” 

“Yes, you have; you haven’t preached 
much at me; if you had, it would have done 
me no good. But you have hit me all the 
harder.” 

‘¢ Tell me what you mean.” 

‘¢T intended to fill out that blank, draw the 
money on it, and have a good time in Europe 
for a year or two,” he replied, desperately, as 
if the confession was too shameful to be made. 

I understood him then. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND HIS FRIEND VISIT 
GRIMSBY HALL, AND ARE PRESENT AT A 
MELANCHOLY OCCASION. 


M* motto from the beginning had been, 
‘*Upward and Onward.” Perhaps I 
ought not to say it, but I had distinctly set 
before myself the purpose of becoming a good 
and true man, whatever else I was. I made 
mistakes, many and grievous ones, but I tried 
to do my duty. I had always been afraid of 
evil companions, and, as I have before re- 
marked, I did not like the character of Larry 
Grimsby. He had no high aims, no moral 
principle, to guide and control his life. 
But, whatever he had said, I did not believe 
him capable of the crime he confessed to have 
meditated. 

The blank letter of credit was signed by the 
banking firm. But filling it out and “ utter- 
ing” it were no less a crime than if he had 
added the further act of forging the signa- 
ture of the bankers. I understood his plan 
now. He had expended all his money in the 
purchase of his steamer ticket, and he intended 
to replenish his exchequer to a liberal extent 
by drawing oh this letter. Probably he con- 


sidered that being with me, who had a genuine 


credit, would remove all doubts in regard to 
his own; indeed, he acknowledged as much to 
me. But he had destroyed the blank, and an- 
nounced his intention of going to work, or 
returning to New York. 

“JT did not think you would do such a 
thing,” I said sadly. 

‘“‘T knewI would, if I got a good chance. 
But that’s all gone by now. After witnessing 
the sufferings of poor Mr. Fennimore, I would 
starve rather than do such a thing. I don't 
like cant, Phil, but my eyes have been opened. 
I would give all my old-boots, if I had any, 
to be half as good as you are, my boy.” 

**T hope you will try to be better than I am.” 

“ That’s humbug, Phil. You know you are 
a saint.” 

“*T know that I am a sinner, but I am 
trying to doright; that is all I can say for my- 
self.” 

** Never mind, Phil: I don’t believe you are 
ahypocrite. If you had been, you couldn’t 
have done so much for poor Mr. Fennimore. 
Why, you lifted him right up, and made a new 
man of him. I believe there is something in 
religion now. I never thought there was before. 
I’m going to try to be a better fellow.” 

“Tf you try, I know you will succeed. You 
have a good heart, with noble and generous 
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emotions. You are entirely unselfish, and are 
willing to wear yourself out in the service of 
others.” 

‘Thank you, Phil. I always mean to stand 
by a fellow as long as there is anything left of 
him.” 

“ All you need is a high moral and religious 
principle.” 

I intend to look into that matter,” said 
he, thoughtfully. ‘But I suppose we must 
part as soon as we land.” 

**T hope not,” I replied. 

“‘Of course we must; I haven’t ten shil- 
lings in the world.” 

“O, I shall be glad to help you out,” I 
added warmly. 

‘*No, Phil; you have done enough for me; 
but the biggest thing you did was to save me 
from filling out that blank.” 

“But I have not done half so much for you 
as you have for me.” 

‘There, there; no more of that. 
want any of your gratitude.” 

* Yet that was precisely in your own strain. 
Here are ten sovereigns, Larry; and I won't 
say another word about what you have done 
for me, unless you introduce the subject your- 
self.” 

‘¢T won’t take them,” said he, doubtfully, 
but evidently tempted to do so. 

**You must! Would you compel me to 
leave a good fellow alone in a foreign land 
without any money in his pocket, when I have 
plenty.” 

**Asa loan, Phil, I will take this money, 
for I feel that I need it; but I solemnly assure 
you that, if I ever pay any debt before I pay 
the debt of nature, this shall be the first one,” 
replied Larry, as he slipped the gold into his 
pocket. 

‘Don’t distress yourself about it, myaear 
fellow.” 

Certainly there was enough of good in 
Larry Grimsby to redeem him from the evil, 
which he hardly attempted to conceal, but 
rather made an affectation of displaying. 

“T don’t think I shall distress myself about 
anything; but I am more likely to obtaina 
job in London than in Liverpool. I believe 
your great philosopher, Franklin, was toler- 
ably successful there in my line.” 

We hardly saw Blanche Fennimore during 
the day, for she remained with her aunt in 
the state-room. It was after midnight when the 
steamer anchored in the Mersey, and few of 
the passengers went ashore in the boat which 
came off for the mails and those who desired 
tolandatonce. At breakfast Blanche came 
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to the table, the very picture of misery. Larry 
and I waited in the saloon till she was ready 
to leave. 

“TI suppose we must part here, Miss Fenni- 
more,” I began, as we met her at the door. 

“Part?” she replied. 

“We go direct to London.” 

“You will not leave me now. ‘You must 
go to Bloomridge with us,” she added, in 
pleading tones. ‘You were so kind to 
my poor father and to me, that I cannot en- 
dure the thought of parting with you. I hope 
you will attend my father’s funeral. Iam sure 
he would have desired it.” 

““Wedid not know what arrangements had 
been made, and we have not considered the 
subject,” I answered. 

“Let me speak with my aunt about the 
matter,” said she. 

She followed her aunt below, and presently 
Miles Grimsby came to us with an invitation to 
spend the time till after the funeral at Bloom- 
ridge. Though I was in a hurry to reach 
Italy, I felt obliged to accept the invitation, 
out of regard to the feelings of poor Blanche. 

The undertaker had come on board early in 
the morning, and the remains of Mr. Fenni- 
more, now placed in a coffin, were conveyed to 


a 





the tug-steamer. We went on board with 
Blanche and the Grimsbys, and repaired 
directly to the Lime Street station; but we 
were obliged to wait an hour for the train. 
This afforded me time to attend to the last 
wishes of the deceased; and I had written a 
letter on board the steamer to the presi- 
dent of the Lowerville Bank, whose address 
I had been careful to obtain of Mr. Fen- 
nimore, detailing the events which had 
occurred on the passage. I begged him, for 
the sake of Blanche, to let the matter rest 
without further exposure, since the deceased 
had made all the reparation in his power. 
Taking a cab, I drove to the bankers upon 
whom my letter of credit was issued, and pur- 
chased a bill for the full amount intrusted to 
me by Mr. Fennimore. This I sent in my 
letter, instructing the bankers to forward the 
duplicates, which they promised to do. I 
posted the precious document, and felt that I 
had discharged a sacred duty. 

‘‘ Where have you been, “Phil?” asked 
Larry, when I returned to the station. 

‘To the bankers.” 

“You robbed yourself when you loaned me 
the ten pounds.” 

“Not at all; I did not go to draw money;” 
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dI explained to him what had transpired 
ietween Mr. Fennimore and myself in regard 
‘o the stolen money. 

** Send it all back!” exclaimed he, with no 

little astonishment. 

‘** Every penny of it — about fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

“You didn’t say anything to me about 
this.” 

‘*No; it was a matter between Mr. Fenni- 
more and myself; and I thought it had better 
remain so until the business was finished.” 

** You were afraid I would steal the money 
if I knew you had it. I don’t blame you; 
but —” 

‘*I was not afraid you would steal it, and 
my course saved all argument on the subject. 
I did not know but you might think it your 
duty to speak to Blanche or the Grimsbys 
about the money, and thus complicate the 
matter.” 

** Of course I should not have said anything 
to them,” 

‘You might have spoken of the money with- 
out mentioning the crime.” 

**No, I should not. I might have done it 
a week ago, but not three days ago. After 


Mr. Fennimore had ruined himself to obtain 
this money, his daughter has not a penny to 


show for it.” 

** No; but her father died in peace, after he 
had given me the money, and instructed me 
to restore it to the rightful owners. That is 
something to show for giving it up — isn’t it?” 

**T think it is; and you are right, Phil, as 
you always are; but I am sorry for poor 
Blanche, without a red to help herself with.” 

‘* Her English friends are wealthy, and she 
will never want for anything,” I replied. 

It was late in the day when we arrived at 
Bloomridge, and took carriages for Grimsby 
Hall, a mile from the station. Mrs. Grimsby 
and Miles were warmly welcomed by the 
family. Blanche was very kindly, and even 
tenderly, received, for her bereaved condition 
excited all the sympathies of her friends. After 
all these welcomes had been given, and con- 
dolences extended, Larry and myself were in- 
troduced. The family consisted of Sir Philip 
Grimsby, and his son Miles, who dwelt be- 
neath the paternal roof with his wife, his son 
Miles, and two daughters. 

I had never before seen a live baronet, and 
I was deeply impressed by his appearance, but 
more by the fact that he was a baronet. He was 
rather stiff and haughty in his manners at first, 
and I regarded him with much deference and 
humiliation. But Larry did not seem to be 





awed in the slightest degree, when his turn 
came to be presented to the old gentleman. 

““Eh!” exclaimed the baronet, stepping 
back, as my friend advanced, in order to sur- 
vey his features more closely. ‘‘ What did you 
say the name was, Miles?” he added, turning 
to his grandson. 

‘*Mr. Grimsby,” replied Miles, apparently 
amused at the manner of his grandfather. 

‘Grimsby! Upon my life, he looks like one 
of us!” added Sir Philip. ‘I’m glad to see 
you, Mr. Grimsby.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” replied Larry, stepping 
forward, and extending his hand —a famil- 
iarity in which I had not ventured to indulge. 

The baronet took the offered hand, but he 
still continued to regard with the closest 
scrutiny the face of my friend. 

*¢ He looks like you, Miles,” added he. ‘But 
upon my life, he looks more like your uncle 
that died. Will you oblige me with your given 
name, Mr. Grimsby?” 

‘* T’m generally called Larry, sir.” 

‘* But that’s a nickname.” 

*« It certainly labors under that imputation.” 

‘¢ For what is Larry a nickname, sir?” asked 
Sir Philip. 

‘“‘For Lawrence, sir. I was entered on 
the steamer's passenger listas Lawrence Grims- 
by,” replied Larry, with easy assurance. 

‘¢ Lawrence Grimsby!” exclaimed the bar- 
onet, dropping into a chair, as if overcome by 
some unexplained emotion. 

But he soon appeared to become conscious 
that he was acting in an unusual manner, and 
rose from his chair. 

‘Gentlemen, you are welcome to Grimsby 
Hall. We dine at six. Breck, show the 
gentlemen the rooms prepared for them,” he 
added, turning to a servant. 

Each of our apartments, which were con- 
nected, was large enough for a ball-room, and 
furnished in a heavy, substantial, old-fashioned 
style. Breck bowed low to us, but he was as 
solemn as an owl. He suggested all sorts of 
wants, some of which we could not understand 
in our republican simplicity, and we declined 
everything. He told us that the remains of 
Mr. Fennimore had been placed in the chapel, 
and that the funeral must take place the next 
day. .Then he was considerate enough to 
leave us. I opened my trunk, and put on my 
best suit of black; but when I found that Larry 
was unable to make any change in his ward- 
robe, I resumed my travelling suit. My friend, 
however, looked very well, but he was certainly 
in no condition to attend a funeral. We were 
dressed just in time for dinner. A chaplain 
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said grace at the table, and the affair was very 
formal to me. Little was said, and everybody 
seemed to be in sympathy with poor Blanche. 
More than once I saw the baronet gazing 
earnestly at Larry, who sat opposite me, and 
he, in his turn, looked at Blanche, who was at 
my side, as much as politeness would justify, 
perhaps more. 

After dinner, I suggested to Larry that we 
should walk down to Bloomridge, which, near 
the station, was densely peopled. The baronet 
insisted that we should take a ‘‘ dog cart,” and 
we were forced to comply. The man drove 
us to the station, where we found a clothing 
store. 

‘‘Now, Larry, you must have a full suit of 
biack,” said I. 

‘I can’t afford it,” he promptly replied. 

‘“‘But here in England you would be con- 
sidered as utterly wanting in respect for the 
living and the dead if you should appear at a 
funeral in that rig.” 

“‘T can’t help it.” 

‘You are just my size; let me buy a suit, 
and if you don’t want it after the funeral, I 
will take it off your hands.” 

Icarried my point. The tailor had a coat 
made for another person, whom he was willing 
to disappoint if he could sell an additiona! 
garment, which was just a fit for my friend. 
We could find neither pants nor vests to match 
it, and the tailor agreed to make new ones by 
ten o'clock the next day. We assented, and I 
paid half the price of the suit, which was three 
pounds, and we returned to the hall after pur- 
chasing such other articles as we needed. 

“This is cutting it rather fat for a fellow 
like me,” said Larry. 

“Or me either,” I replied. 

“You are not exactly a vagabond, asI am. 
You have plenty of money.” 

“It is only by accident that we are here. 
We shall be off in a day or two.” 

“T don’t feel in a hurry to go. Ina word, I 
shall feel very lonely when I can see Blanche 
no more,” said Larry, sadly. 

** Has it come to that?” 

“TIT told you I was smitten the first time 
I saw her. ’Pon my word, I think she is an 
angel.” 

We talked of this matter for half an hour, 
and were then invited to the drawing-room. 
Blanche was there for a short time, but it was 
a very solemn assembly, and we retired 
early. Punctually at the appointed hour, the 
black suit came from the tailor’s, and I paid the 
balance of the bill. The funeral was to be at 
twelve, and we dressed for the occasion. Larry 
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looked like another person in his sombre suit 
of black, with kid gloves of the same color. 
He seemed to have got rid of the rowdy ele- 
znent in his appearance, and looked like a 
sober and sedate young man. We attended 
the funeral of Mr. Fennimore, which was 
solemnized at a neighboring church. Though 
I was properly impressed by the religious 
services, the grief of poor Blanche was the 
moving element of the occasion tome. The 
remains of Mr. Fennimore were placed in a 
tomb, to be sent to America, there to be finally 
interred by the side of his wife. Sadly we re- 
turned to Grimsby Hall, and Sir Philip made 
an effort to restore some of the cheerfulness 
which had usually pervaded his mansion; but 
Blanche was hardly less gloomy than before. 
We spent a quiet evening in the drawing- 
room; but at ten o’clock the baronet desired to 
see Larry and myself in his library, and we 
promptly obeyed the summons. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL SHOWS THAT HE HAS A TAL- 
ENT FOR KEEPING STILL, AND LARRY BE- 
COMES A HERO. 


_ library of the baronet’s mansion was 
in keeping with the rest of the building, 
and the antique carved book-cases were suit- 
able for exhibition in the Hotel de Cluny, in 
Paris. The family of Sir Philip was older 
than the book-cases, and the talkative Breck, 
who did duty in our chambers as valet, so far 
as we were able to use the services of such a 
functionary, had told me that it was even more 
noted for its wealth than for its antiquity. 

When we entered the library the baronet was 
walking up and down the apartment, appar- 
ently studying the figures in the carpet. I had 
no suspicion whatever of his object im send- 
ing for us. His manner had been somewhat 
strange, and I had often discovered him gaz- 
ing at the face of my companion. Even in 
the church I had observed that he paid more 
attention to Larry than to the service, which 
certainly was not proper in a good church- 
man; but he was entirely excusable in the 
light of subsequent events. Sir Philip did 
not appear to notice us when we entered. A 
small fire of soft coal was blazing cheerfully 
in the grate, and his path was up and down 
in front of it. We walked up to a position 
opposite the grate, and stopped where he must 
pass us on his return from the farther end of 
the room. 

“The old gentleman has something on his 
mind,” whispered Larry. 
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‘* What can he want with us?” I asked. 

**T don’t know.” 

“IT think he wants to know where you ob- 
tained his name, especially as you look so 
much like his grandson,” I suggested. 

‘“*If he does, I am in the dark on that sub- 
ject. Here he comes again.” 

The baronet halted when he saw us, and 
fixed an earnest gaze on my companion. 

‘“*Young man,” said he, compressing his 
lips, after he had uttered the words, and then 
indulging in a long and trying pause. 

“I’m at your service, sir,” replied Larry, 
politely. 

“Young man, if I should die to-night —” 
and then he paused again, as though he had 
something awfully impressive to say. 

“*T sincerely hope you will not die to- 
night, Sir Philip,” added Larry. ‘If you do, 
sir, I am afraid I could not remain to attend 
the funeral.” 

‘*Yes, you would remain a week to attend 
my funeral, and not leave even after you had 
seen me comfortably buried.” 

‘* Perhaps I should, Sir Philip. I really 
hope you will live many years. You have 


a fine place here, and I should say that you 
had every. means of enjoying yourself,” an- 
swered my friend, with easy assurance. 


it I 
hope you will live till you are a hundred.” 

“Very likely you will change your mind 
after you know more about yourself and me,” 
added the baronet, evidently pleased with the 
answers of Larry. 

‘*T don’t think so, Sir Philip. I'm a beggar 
myself; but I don’t envy any man, woman, or 
child on the face of the footstool. I have as 
good a time as 1 can in the world, and I like 
to see other people enjoy themselves, even if 
they are lords, and baronets, and dukes.” 

‘*That’s kind of you, and the lords, dukes, 
and baronets ought to be obliged to you for 
your consideration,” added Sir Philip, chuc- 
kling at his own humor, rather than at his 
guest’s. ‘‘ Young man, if I should die to- 
night ” — and then the baronet was very seri- 
ous again, making another long pause in this 
place, apparently for the purpose of compos- 
ing the muscles of his face. 

**T am serious, Sir Philip, when I say again 
that I trust you will not die to-night,” added 
Larry, who perhaps thought that the pause 
was intended for his benefit, and to afford him 
an opportunity to say something. 

Young man, if I should die to-night— ” 

The baronet paused again, and I observed 
that he was much agitated, though he labored 
to suppress his emotion. I elbowed Larry, 
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and passing behind him, I told him in a whis- 
per to say nothing, and he was silent this 
time. Sir Philip’s lips worked as he strug- 
gled to keep down his emotion, and I thought 
he had some doubts as to whether or not he 
should utter what was upon his mind. 

‘Young man, if I should die to-night, in 
the morning you would be Sir Lawrence Grims- 
by,” continued the baronet, finishing the sen- 
tence this time as with a desperate effort. 

As soon as he had uttered the astound- 
ing sentence, he turned and marched rapidly 
towards the farther end of the room. 

‘* Here’s a go!” said Larry, glancing at me, 
w:th a queer smile on his face. ‘The old 
gentleman has a weak spot in his head, or e!se 
he means to get up a thundering sensation.” 

‘*He is in earnest,” I replied. ‘* You saw 
his emotion.” 

“I did; but I’m afraid the old gentleman is 
crazy. Of course what he says is all bosh,” 
laughed Larry. 

** Perhaps not; let us wait and hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter.” 

My friend certainly took the astounding 
announcement with the utmost coolness. For 
my own part, I knew not what to make of it, 
though of course I could not help thinking 
of Larry’s wonderful resemblance to Miles 
Grimsby, and the fact that he bore the family 
name of the baronet. Sir Philip continued 
to walk the room, leaving us in a very awk- 
ward and embarrassing situation, and we im- 
patiently waited for the development of his 
humor. In_afewmoments he dropped into a 
large arm-chair at the side of the grate. 

‘* Sit down,” said he, pointing to a couple 
of chairs opposite him. 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Larry, as he 
obeyed the command, and I followed his ex- 
ample. 

‘¢ What’s your name?” demanded Sir Philip. 
brusquely. 

‘‘ Lawrence Grimsby,” replied Larry, in the 
same quick business tones. 

‘*Where did you get that name?” 

*““T don't know, sir.” 

‘¢ Who were your parents?” 

**T don't know, sir.” 

‘¢ Where were you born?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

‘* How old are you?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

“Do you know anything?” 

**T do, sir.” 

* What?” 

‘‘That you are a very singular old baronet, 
Sir Philip.” 
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‘*Good! Upon my life, you are rather more 
than half right,” chuckled the baronet, as he 
rose and rung the bell, which was instantly 
answered by Breck. 

“Champagne,” said the old gentleman, 
laconically, as the man appeared and disap- 
peared almost in the same instant. ‘ Yes, I’m 
a queer old fellow; but I’m not a bad man.” 

“You bet!” 

‘‘ Sir?” interrogated the baronet, evidently 
unable to comprehend Larry’s western Ameri- 
canism. 

‘“You remarked, Sir Philip, that you are 
not a bad man. You can bet on that,” ex- 
plained Larry; and I confess that his easy 
familiarity shocked and alarmed me. 

“T can repeat with unction the words of the 
Litany, and call myself a miserable sinner, and 
upon my life I believe it. I have left un- 
done those things which I ought to have 
done, and I have done those things which I 
ought not to have done,” added the baronet, 
more seriously. 

“That's just what Phil says, though not 
exactly in those words,” added Larry, glibly. 

“ Pray, who’s Phil?” 

‘‘Mr. Farringford here, sir. He is about 
the only real friend I have in the world, and 
he’s a right down good fellow — pious, too. 
He has opened my eyes wider in a week than 
I ever could get them in my whole lifetime 
before.” 

‘Never mind Phil now,” 
rather petulantly. 

“He is not a cipher, Sir Philip.” 

“T have no fault to find with him. I may 
say that I am very glad to find you in the com- 
pany of so e&timable a young gentleman; but 
we will speak of something else.” 

“I desire to be entirely ignored, sir; and 
if you wish, I will leave the room,” I interposed. 

“Not necessary, Mr. Farringford. You 
seem to have a talent for holding your tongue; 
and I have no doubt you will be able to keep 
to yourself whatever we wish to conceal.” 

“‘T will betray no one’s confidence,” I replied. 

“All right, Phil; don’t leave me,” added 
Larry. 


said the baronet, 


“He need not leave you, Lawrence,” said 


Sir Philip. ‘‘ Now we will attend, to business.” 
“Precisely so, sir. You were saying —” 
“Hold up! the champagne comes,” inter- 

posed the old gentleman, checking Larry’s 

remark, as Breck entered the room with a 

bottle and several glasses on a salver. 

The well-trained servant deposited the tray 
on a table, and then popped the bottle of 
champagne. Filling three glasses, he placed 
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them on a small salver, and passed them first 
to me. 

** No, I thank you; none for me,” I replied. 

‘*No champagne!” exclaimed the baronet. 

‘*No, sir; I never drink anything that can 
intoxicate,” I replied. 

‘*Champagne don’t intoxicate, any more 
than goat's milk,” added Sir Philip. 

‘Excuse me, sir; but I never drink it,” I 
answered, embarrassed at the situation, for 
I knew something of the requirements of Eng- 


‘| lish hospitality, though I did not think they 


ought to compel me to make a fool or a sot of 
myself. 

Breck presented the salver to Larry. 

‘I must beg to be excused, also,” 
plied, somewhat to my surprise. 

‘“*No champagne, Lawrence!” said Sir 
Philip, with a slight frown. 

“None, sir; I follow Phil’s lead now. At 
any rate, I’m going to try on his temperance 
principles for a while.” 

‘*¢ Suit yourselves, young gentlemen,” added 
the baronet, impatiently. 

Breck passed the salver to him, and he took 
his glass. The servant then placed the table 
at the side of his master, on which he put the 
tray, with the bottle upon it, adjusting the 
cork, so as to prevent the effervescence as 
much as possible of its contents. 

‘*Mr. Miles is in the drawing-room, sir; 
and the ladies have all retired,’’ said Breck, as 
he finished with careful precision the arrange- 
ments which were plainly an every-day rou- 
tine with him. 

**Give him my good night, and bid hint re- 
tire, also,” replied the baronet. 

Breck was evidently dissatisfied with this 
decision, and I concluded that Miles was in 
the habit of visiting the library in. the later 
part of the evening, and probably drank 
champagne with his grandfather; but the man 
was too well trained to say anything more, 
and retired at once. 

“If I should die to-night, you would be Sir 
Lawrence Grimsby in the morning,” said the 
baronet again, as he drained his glass. ‘‘ Now 
I dare say you are willing I should finish this 
bottle alone, and even send for another, for 
with your teetotal principles, you believe it will 
help me off.” 

“If I knewI should attain to the distin- 
guished position you suggest, Sir Philip, I 
should still ask my friend Phil to pray that you 
might live to be eighty, at least; I don’t pray 
myself.” 

‘I don’t believe it, you rascal! When you 
know me more, you will love me less.” 


he re- 
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“IT hope not, Sir Philip; but of course I 
can’t tell,” answered Larry, with refreshing 
candor. 

‘*No, you don’t hope not,” added the bar- 
onet, as he filled and drank off another glass 
of champagne. 

‘“‘l’m bound to say I shouldn’t love a man 
if he wasn’t a good fellow, even though he 
was a baronet. A man might be a baronet 
and still be a rascal; but I don’t believe you 
are anything of the sort.” 

‘*Upon my life, I believe I am!” 

‘Upon my soul, I believe you are not.” 

**Don’t be so rude, Larry,” I said in a 
whisper. 

‘*Let him speak his mind, Mr. Farringford; 
I like it,” interposed Sir Philip; and I sub- 
sided at once. 

“IT can’t very well help saying just what I 
think,” continued Larry. 

‘Good! I knew another young fellow, who 
was just as blunt and independent,” replied 
Sir Philip, with more emotion than I could 
explain. 

‘¢ Who was he, sir?” asked Larry. 

“Take off your coat, Lawrence,” said the 
old gentleman, sharply. 

My friend promptly sprang to his feet at 
this singular command, but paused, and 
glanced at the baronet, as if to ascertain 
whether he was in earnest. 

** Off with it,” said the baronet, making a 
gesture of impatience. 

Larry quickly took off his black coat, and 
tossed it into his chair. 

‘* Roll up your shirt-sleeve on the left arm,” 
continued Sir Philip, much excited, as he rose 
from his chair. 

Larry complied. 

‘Turn round to the light. There it is!” 

The baronet dropped back into his chair. 

“What is it?” asked Larry. ‘‘Do you 
mean my raspberry?” 

‘The red mark on your left arm. It is 
about the size and color of a red raspberry,” 
replied the old gentleman, struggling to be 
calm, and succeeding tolerably well. ‘Did 
you ever see it before, Lawrence?” 

‘To be sure I have. I remember that mark 
as long as I can remember anything.” 

**Let me see it again,” added Sir Philip, 
rising and taking a musty letter from the writ- 
ing-table. ‘I can’t see; read, Mr. Farring- 
ford, from the top of the third page.” 

‘*¢ The vaccination mark is one inch lower, 
and half an inch nearer the body, than the 
reddish spot, which is shaped like a raspberry. 
I know no—’” 
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‘*That’s enough. Let us see if it is so.” 

Both of us compared the marks with the 
description. 

‘“*The measurements are not right; but the 
child has become a man, and they would not 
remain the same,” said Sir Philip. 

‘*The relative positions are as described in 
the letter,” I added. 

‘* Precisely; there is no doubt of it; but the 
name and the boy’s features are enough. [ 
am satisfied. Lawrence you are my grand- 
son, beyond the possibility of a doubt. , Put 
on your coat.” 

‘*T am very glad to be anybody's grandson, 
more especially yours, Sir Philip,” answered 
Larry, who was not half so much excited by 
the remarkable events of the evening as I was. 
“T have been a waif all my life, and it is 
rather jolly to think of being picked up bya 
grandfather; but I’m afraid there’s some mis- 
take. Somebody has been getting up a cheap 
romance at my expense. I don’t want to be 
ahero. I hate the very idea.” 

“*Keep quiet, my boy.” 

‘Don’t attempt to hug me, or anything of 
that sort. If you do, I shall scream like a 
heroine.” 

**Don’t disturb yourself; I shall not hug 
you-yet; but a mistake is utterly impossible,” 
added the baronet, and he quaffed another 
glass of wine. ‘‘I will explain it all now.” 

But at that moment there was a knock at 
the door, and Miles Grimsby entered when 
his grandfather told him to ‘‘ come in.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— THE most ancient books are the Pen- 
tateuch of Moses and the poems of Homer 


and Hesiod. The first printed books were 
printed on one side only, the leaves being . 
pasted back to back. During the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., 1552, books of astronomy and ge- 
ometry were ordered to be burned, as being 
infected with magic. 


— Inolden times the Romans regulated 
their husbandry in part by the coming and 
going of birds. There were then augurs ap- 
pointed, who would watch the movements of 
the birds and pronounce auguries. In our day 
many farmers watch the coming and going of 
the wild geese, and regulate their early or 
iate plantings by them. 


THE: earliest known astronomical ob- 
servations were made at Babylon about 2234 
B. C. Some think the Chinese understood 
astronomy earlier than the above date. 
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MARIAN’s PLEASANT 


THE DOOTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
NO HEAD. 


Robert and Mr. Nason rowed the boat 
up the swift current, 


As 


shivering silence, thinking how near she and 


Marian sat in 


Benjie had been to the upper world. For 
the twinkling of an eye she imagined how 
beautiful it would have been if she had gone 
with little brother in her arms. Not that she 
had the least desire to die; only when one has 
to leave this lovely world, it must be sweet to 
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go with friends. But O, how glad she was to 
find herself alive! 

The two men worked hard to push back the 
logs and blocks of ice. ‘“‘ If here ain’t a piece of 
Carter’s grist-mill! I believe to my soul 
Seven-Mile Brook has overflowed,” said Mr. 
Nason. ‘This beats all.” As if anything 
could surprise him on such a night as this. 
Marian twisted the meaning of the words to 
suit her own wild fancy. 

‘¢ Have I come to the place ‘ where the brook 
and river meet’?” thought she. ‘ Yes, I’m al- 
most there. I never shall be achild any more. 
I’ve felt all winter that I was coming to it. 
Hear the oars dip and scrape. Now, when we 
touch dry land, I shall begin to be a woman. 

‘“‘T know what it means to be a woman. It 
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means to forget yourself, and take care of 
other people. It means to make your father 
happy; to cherish your brother Benjie; to 
make home just as beautiful as you can with- 
out your mother; not to mind when you burn 
your fingers; not to cry even when your 
house slips from under your feet, and floats 
down river; not to be fmsy. 

‘*T see it all now like a picture. Every time I 
do my duty heartily, it makes a bright spot in 
my character; but the spots are few and far 
between, like those little points of light on the 
shore. Can’tI see? Don't I know?” 

The boat stopped with a shock which made 
it reel from side to side. Benjie was first 
drawn out, with his little feet tangled in the 
shawl fringe. 

‘* Didn't know we’s going to Miss ErNeil’s,” 
he muttered, angrily. 

But there they were. It was the first dry 
land. The flood had come up to the little 
grass-plot which she cut for her cat, and there 
it was stayed. A crowd of people were 
gathered. Marian saw no one but her father. 
He was alive, he was safe, holding out his 
arms to her and little brother with speechless 
gratitude. There were tears in many eyes, 
but Miss O’Neil was the first to break silence. 
Any mark of affection was sure to set the friend- 


less creature to scolding; for, as she virtuously 
declared, she ‘* was brought up never to kiss.” 

*‘ Well, Miriam Linscott, I should think 
this was pretty works. You’re the only one in 


town that needed the boat. I guess you 
don’t know what a job it was to pry it out of 
the ice. Why didn’t you leave the house when 
you saw it was beginning to rain?” 

I am ashamed to say that, in spite of herself, 
Marian felt that same scornful dislike creep- 
ing over her, which she always did feel when- 
ever Miss O'Neil opened her mouth. So near 
death as the child had just been, so full of 
sublime thoughts, it is nevertheless true 
that at, this moment she felt an impulse to 
seize the irritating old lady and give her a 
shaking. Everybody began to talk at once. 
** Wasn't it tough work, Robert?” ‘* How did 
you get them out?” ‘Is the water up to the 
second story?” ‘‘ How did you feel, Marian?” 
** What did you do?” 

The young girl could not speak. She turned 
around to Robert, remembering she had not 
thanked him yet; but the words would not 
come. 

There was, as she soon found, ageneral panic. 
Most of the villagers had packed all their fur- 
niture, and carried it into their chambers. 
She wondered she had never thought of that. 
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Everybody had been prepared; still the doc- 
tor’s house was the only one in town which 
had been actually flooded. 

“It’s my opinion that the water will stop 
where it is, and there won’t be any more dam- 
age,” said Mr. Nason. 

** You don’t know anything about the fore- 
knowledge of God,” returned Miss O'Neil, 
with a reproving scowl. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, Marian 
found herself walking between her father and 
Mr. Loring towards Mr. Willard’s house, while 
Robert followed with Benjie in his arms, and 
Miss O’Neil screamed after them that they 
ought to stay at her house; she had a whole 
mince pie and a pound of sausages, and should 
admire to get them some breakfast. 

The street was full of water, mud, and ice, 
as deep as the tops of the men’s boots. Mr. 
Nason remarked encouragingly that it was 
** considerable scant of an cighth of a mile;” 
but to poor Marian it was an appalling journey. 
Aunt Esther gave her a warm reception of 
rose blankets and composition tea, while~ 
Judith, eager to express sympathy, ran round 
and round after aromatic vinegar, which she 
never found. 

Tired as she was, Marian could not sleep 
till she knew the fate of her house. Must it 
be carried over the falls? That dear, dear 
home! She could not be too glad that her 
mother.was spared this terrible suspense. 

Presently she learned that the freshet had 
stopped. The men who were keeping watch 
of the tide-mark said the water had not risen 
for ten minutes; if it should not rise for ten 
minutes more, the danger was past. Word 
came next that it had sunk just a hair’s breadth. 
When Marian heard that, she went to sleep at 
once, and did not awake till the next after- 
noon. She had no idea where she was. Ben- 
jie was sitting on the bed-post surveying her 
with his astonished blue eyes. She thought he 
was a cherub dancing a tight-rope. 

*¢Hadsalt fish for dinner, Mamie,” he was 
saying; ‘‘ but if you don’t get up you won't 
have any; they’re putting it into. the cellar- 
way.” 

Then Marian had to begin away back at the 
time when her mother went to Cuba, and 
follow along to Thankful’s marriage, and Mr. 
Dickey’s fall from the scaffold, and Robert's 
not bringing the mail, before she could recol- 
lect last night's horror. When it did come 
back, it came like ‘‘the red lightning, with 
storm of hail.” She started up in a moment 
to look out of the window and see if the 
bridge was really gone. Yes, nothing left but 
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the poor old piers, and those half drowned in 
the treacherous flood. Theice was out, but 
countless .logs were floating down, rocking 
and capsizing in the rapid current. 

‘‘ Where is papa?” 

“Gone to Mr. Liscom’s to board till our 
house dries off,” replied Benjie, standing on 
his head. These sudden and marvellous rev- 
olutions in the common order of things 
struck little brother as amazingly jolly. 

“And where is Zephyr?” 

Benjie didn’t know. Coolly ‘ s’posed she’d 
gone down stream longo’ the ice. Hadn’t 
heard anybody say.” 

And I may as well remark, in passing, that 
nobody ever did ‘‘ hear anybody say;” but it 
was easy to guess the fate of the red roan steed. 
Marian was nearly wild with remorse. Why 
hadn’t she let the horse alone, as she did 
the cow, which had come out alive and well. 
Must she always act first and think afterwards? 
Robert tried to console her by saying she had 
washed her hands of a very poor piece of prop- 
erty. Zephyr had a cataract coming over one 
eye, her feet were getting useless, and her 
lungs pretty far gone. 

“But what of that?” said Marian, indig- 
nantly. ‘*Do we love our friends the less 
because they are sick? I won't hear you call 
my Zephyr a piece of property, and I won’t 
I loved 


take what you call a sensible view. 
that horse, and I didn’t care whether she had 
any feet, oreyes, or windpipe; why should I?” 
It was of no use to scold Robert, who only 
fell into spasms of laughter. 
“Poor little red-headed Zephyr, I’d like to 
beg a hair of her for memory.” 


But that was too much. As Marian truly 
said, ‘‘she was no saint, she could not bear 
everything” — especially from Robert, who 
was ‘‘nota true mourner.” The young man 
wiped the tears from his eyes, and promised 
solemnly he would never allude to Marian’s 
loss from that time henceforth, and he kept his 
word. 

For a week or two, while the house was 
“drying off,” Marian and Benjie staid at Mr. 
Willard’s, and Dr. Prescott at the hotel. One 
result of this arrangement was, that the doctor 
mortally offended Mr. Liscom, as might have 
been anticipated. He saw liquor sold slyly, 
and could not help expressing his mind on 
the subject. The doctor had very much of 
what may be called moral severity; he could 
hot wink at wrong-doing, and was sometimes 
led to take up matters which other people re- 
garded as none of his. business. 

Another result of the breaking-up was, that 
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Marian learned a few lessons in house-keep- 
ing; that is to say, she watched the ways at 
the Willards’, and determined to do everything 
just as aunt Esther didn’t. But she shall tell 
her domestic trials in her own words. 


Miss Tottenham. 

April 14. It is an ungrateful question to 
ask; but what’s the use of bread puddings 
three times a week? Is it ‘*equinomical ” ? 
Aunt Esther thinks so. She thinks it’s all that 
keeps the Willard family together. But 
mother never managed in that way, and I 
know my father wouldn’t stand it.’ 

I am glad, so glad, we’ve got home. I 
could see we made aunt Esther some trouble, 
for they use different dishes when they have 
company. What an idea! It seems really 
deceitful. And it was well we came away 
before we got ‘“‘drawn in” tb a rug. She 
actually asked if I wouldn’t give her my dress 
and Benjie’s jacket when they needed mending 
again, they would make such nice ‘ ground- 
work.” I suppose she is the smartest woman 
in Quinnebasset, in the Yankee sense; but 
nothing would tempt me to be as smart as she 
is; it does make a house so uncomfortable, 
Only think, the Willards, little and big, are 
in the habit of spending their evenings in the 
kitchen. It’s like stirring up a civil war to 
get aunt Esther’s consent to anything else. 
When Benjie and I were there, Robert insisted 
on having fires in the sitting-room; but she 
said we needn’t ask her to come in, she should 
only litter up with her rags. It was the best 
part of it, having her out of the way. I knew 
she was very much disgusted; but I shouldn’t 
have cared a speck, if I hadn’t seen that it 
made Judith unhappy. 

Now that we have come back to the dear 
old home, which, by the way, is just as good 
as new, I mean it shall bea happy place, if it 
does take a dust-pan and brush. Not being 
very ‘‘smart,” I can spend more time over 
things than aunt Esther does. I won’t let my 
potatoes make great eyes at one another, be- 
cause they haven’t been pared properly. I do 
and will pick out their eyes, and I do and 
will mash them and thrash them till they turn 
as white and foamy as a pyramid of ice-cream, 
just like Thankful’s. That's easy enough. 
And it’s easy not to wear blue and yellow 
calico, with your hair done in a pug. And it’s 
no self-denial not to cut rags! But what 
troubles me is how to do the cooking. Yes, 
Miss Tottenham. , 

I can keep my lamp-chimneys bright with 
soap and water; I can keep a gay fire and 
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shiny andirons, and fudge up pretty things out 
of moss and pasteboard. You ought to see a 
wooden vase Thankful had a man at ‘the 
Poonoosac mills turn for me. I’ve adorned 
it with decalcomania, and now the first flower 
that winks this year I shall catch and put 
in it. 

Yes, indeed; as far as the sitting-room, I 
manage nicely. Who couldn't? My father 
pats me on the head, and looks pleased when 
he sees his dressing-gown and slippers walk 
up to the arm-chair the moment supper is 
over. Mr. Loring praises my housekeeping, 
though he knows nothing about it. That’s 
what you may call bar soap, coming from a 
lawyer; same nature as soft soap, though. 
The house does look well as far as a man can 
see; but what troubles me is how—to do— 
the cooking! 

I should liké to feast my father royally; but 
Tcan’t—on crackers. It makes me think of 
Hafed’s Dream, where you can’t tell with any 
certainty whether a horse is a horse, or only 
a ‘*wool-ox.” If I think I’m going to make 
puffs, the things won’t puff, or they go and 
burst. The bread doesn’t pay the least atten- 
tion to the yeast, though I use the ‘‘ What 
Cheer,” which isas goodasany. Then I tried 
biscuits, and couldn’t think what ailed them, 
till I found I had used cream of tartar instead 
of soda. 

If we could only keep a girl! I’ve been very 
polite to every one that has come, and treated 
her like company; but it doesn’t do any good. 
Girls won't stay, and when they won't, they 
won’t, you may depend on’t. My father says 
it is a society question, and the roots of it lie 
at — I’ve-forgot-what; but I don’t see that it 
makes any difference where the roots lie, if 
you can’t keep a girl. 

It’s my private suspicion that Thankful 
would be glad to come back. She looks very 
wistful whenever I see her, which is not often, 
for her husband has nailed her fast to the 
buttery, and keeps her making molasses 
doughnuts and molasses custards. That’s 
what Mrs. Morrison, of Poonoosac, told me. 
Poor old Thankful! I wonder what she 
thinks now of my father’s ‘‘ candid opinion of 
James.” 

Aunt Filura comes and helps me sometimes, 
but she doesn’t know much. She and aunt 
Polly live together, sort of sweet and dried up, 
like a couple of raisins on one stem; and aunt 
Polly does the house-work, while aunt Filura 
weaves rugs. Mother and Pauline won’t come 
home till June, and meantime I must manage 
as well as I can. Aunt: Hinsdale sends in 
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delicious pies sometimes, but I shouldn’t dare 
go to her for advice, she is so correct, and 
seemed so surprised because I never had tried 
out any lard. 

This is aqueer world. Judith came over last 
night to tell me Robert had sent home a Stuart 
stove, and aunt Esther sent it back again, 
because they. couldn't afford it. She likes the 
old cracked stove, though it burns the top of 
the bread and leaves the bottom raw. Robert 
can’t see that she has any business “taking 
such an interest,” and is very much vexed; 
but Mr. Willard thinks it is all right, and 
Judith never dares say her soul is her own. If 
she did, aunt Esther wouldn’t believe it. 

Well, we all have our trials. Miss O’Nail 
is constantly picking upon me because I didn’t 
go to her house on the night of the freshet. 
She asks me if I think my mother will be 
brought home to be buried, or be laid beside 
grandma Hinsdale in the Island of Havana. 
My father laughs at this, but I can’t: it’s 
too malicious. Then she inspects the kitchen 
daily, and makes reports all over the village. 
She’s my horror, my terror, my pestilence that 
walketh at noonday. 

Judith says, Why doI mind her? Judith 
had better talk, I should think! And why do 
Iexpect to have things in perfect order? It 
can’t be done with no head in the kitchen. 

“Judith,” saidI, ‘‘there ska/Z be a head in 
the kitchen, if ithas to grow on my shoulders. 
Look at those biscuits. Putting in soda in- 
stead of cream of tartar has had an excellent 
effect, and I begin to be encouraged.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
COBWEBS. 


Miss Tottenham. 


7. bere 30. There isn’t any head to the 
kitchen, and I won't boast again. I have 
I told Benjie it 


a sore on my left forefinger. 
was caused by mending his clothes, and that 
is what I shall always think. 

Robert sent Judith over this morning, for 
he heard me say I hadn’t slept a wink, 
though I should think he would know Judith 
isn’t of any more use in a kitchen than a vel- 


vet rocking-chair. Not that the dear child 
hasn’t the best of intentions; but I’ll tell you 
what she did. Shescorched her new empress 
cloth dress, scalded her arm, and melted the 
bottom out of the tea-kettle, just getting din- 
ner. I was so sorry, for it was ever so kind in 
her to send me into the library to make up 
my sleep. I know how sensitive she is; and. 
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though my father was unusually polite, nei- 
ther he nor any other man alive could eat the 
steak; it was as tough as burnt india-rubber. 

Judith was dreadfully mortified, and after 
dinner she just tipped over into the clothes 
basket, and cried. 

‘‘Tf I were only like other people!” said she. 

I wish she wouldn't pick herself to pieces, 
as if she were an eight-day clock. 

“Why, you are like other people,” said I, 
though I am afraid I didn’t quite mean it, 
either; only I wanted to comfort her a little. 

“You needn’t talk so, Marian,” said she, 
passionately. ‘I know just what Iam; Iam 
arm’s length away from the other girls; they 
call me absent-minded and queer. You are 
the only one who really understands and loves 
me; and you are so bright and happy, that 
half the time I envy you so, it almost takes 
away my breath.” 

It distresses me to have Judith go on in that 
strain. 

“You have everything heart can wish, Mar- 
ian; you charm people. They follow you 
about, and watch everything you do; but, as 
for me, it is as much as ever they knowI am 
in the world.” 

“Why, Judith, you strange girl; I never 
saw any one follow me about.” 

“Well, Robert does, for one, and Tid. Tid 
copies your very way of speaking; and what 
vexes me is, that you don’t care, and don’t 
notice it. You are used to being admired. 
and take it as a matter of course. If you could 
be in my place a week, I guess you’d see the 
difference.” : 


I don't know but my father is partly 
tight, when he says, ‘‘ Judith suffers from an 


unoccupied, introverted mind.” 
she imagines all this about me. 
it were true. 

I told her it was too bad for her to think so 
meanly of herself. I never in my life saw any- 
body that didn’t like her. 

“To be sure,” said she, curling her lip. 
‘Nobody notices me enough to speak of me 
at all.” 

‘“‘O, but you are mistaken. Pitkin Jones 
said to me, only yesterday, he thought you 
were very superior.” 

I was surprised to see how Judith brightened 
up at that, and I couldn’t help adding, ‘‘ Not 
that Pitkin’s judgment is worth much; but 
uncle Hinsdale said the same thing of you last 
week.” 

“Is it possible?” said she. But she didn’t 
seem half so much flattered by that, though 
he is her own minister. I don’t see what 


I am sure 
I only wish 
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makes her think so much of Pitkin: I consider 
him flat. 

Well, Judith got her eyes so red she wasn’t 
fit to be seen, and I sent her home. Here it 
is evening, and I am alone. My father said 
he might be gone all night. Tom has been 
sitting on the other side of the table, perusing 
the almanac; but I’m glad he’s gone to bed. 
for he smells of the barn, barny. 

My finger throbs painfully; but that’s noth- 
ing to Benjie’s being sick. I'm afraid that 
child is coming down with scarlet fever; his 
eyes are as red as fire, and he breathes very 
short. 

But that isn’t all, nor half. When Robert 
brought the mail, there was a letter from Ha- 
vana, which I opened, as my father always 
expects me to do when he is away, and it said 
mother was not nearly as well. 

‘“*O, Robert,” said I, ‘‘ you don’t think it’s 
anything to be frightened about —do you?” 

He answered, in a very cheerful tone, that 
he didn’t see why it should be. The only won- 
der was, that mother hadn’t had any drawbacks 
before. But I put the letter into his hands, 
and when he had read it all through, I thought 
his face changed. 

“Poor child,” said he, ‘*how is your fin- 
ger?” But he never said another word about 
mother. 

I'm determined not to think. I’ve been 
looking out of the window; but the moon- 
light is so chilly. There are little pools of 
water in the road, and the winds set them to 
shivering. The skeleton trees are holding up 
their bare arms to the sky, just as if they were 
asking for something. Ah me! I keep ask- 
ing for something, all day and all night: I ask 
for my mother. If she were here, I knowI 
could sleep. When I was in any trouble, she 
used to come up stairs and comfort me. And 


**T loved her, O, I loved her so, 
’T was joy to hear her tread.” 


I could have a good cry, only Thankful has 
almost broken me of the habit. I do think 
it’s partly a habit. It’s just as well not to be 
flimsy. There, I hear Benjie calling. 

May 1. . Last night, as I was singing to lit- 
tle brother, who was very restless, there was a 
sound of wheels, and presently I heard aunt 
Filura’s voice, saying, — 

‘* Well, Robert is: most an excellent driver, 
or I should have been afraid for my neck.” 

I danced for joy. Bless that old Robert. 
He was off without my sceing him. In came 
aunt Filura like an angel of mercy, with a 
striped carpet-sack in one hand and an um- 
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brella in the other, and never so much as said, 
How do you do? But that is nothing strange 
for her. She is always so earnest about some- 
thing or other, that she forgets her manners. 
This time it was my “ runround;” and before 
she took off her bonnet, she had brought me 
acup of ashes and water, and put my finger 
in soak. Then she half untied her bonnet 
strings, and with her bonnet dangling down 
her back, opened the carpet-bag, and took out 
a vial of goose-oil and a feather, and made a 
dash at Benjie’s nose, as if it were a rusty 
door-hinge. How it did rest me and soothe 
me to see her! 

But though she calms me and calms every- 
body, she stirs up the furniture strangely. 
Things are always rattling or tipping over, 
wherever she goes. She took the stopper out 
of the camphor bottle, and then took off her 
shawl, and whisked it against the bottle, and 
tipped over the camphor. Our carpet will 
smell like sick headache for a week. She 
said, ‘* How careless of me!” and soaked it 
up with her pocket-handkerchief. Then she 
lighted a lamp, and went to hunt for cobwebs, 
which, I am happy to say, I don’t keep down 
stairs; she had to rummage the attic. 

She came down with her cap half torn off 
her head. 

**T’ve found a great wonder,” said she. 

I looked up to see what it could be, and she 
was holding out her forefinger for my admira- 
tion, all swathed in a slate-colored cobweb. 

** See here, Mary Ann; it takes four or five 
thousand strands to make a fine thread like 
this. What do you think of spiders, with 
their glue-bags pricked all through with little 
holes?” é 

‘““O, auntie,” said I, ‘‘I am afraid I don’t 
think much about them. What are you going 
to do with cobwebs?” 

‘¢ I’m going tostop yourrunround. Hold out 
your finger, and let me do it up with this rag.” 

‘* My father doesn’t use cobwebs.” 

‘Your father doesn’t know everything, 
Mary Ann, not by a great sight. Where's the 
vinegar bottle?” 

I felt relieved very soon. It didn’t seem as 
if Benjie had the scarlet fever, now aunt Filura 
had oiled his nose, and I didn’t feel half so 
anxious about mother after I had heard her say, 
** Spring fever, most likely. We won’t borrow 
trouble.” I slept sweetly all night. It may 
have been the poultice, and then again it may 
have been the composing draught which aunt 
Filura gave me, and which was easy to take, 
being merely a dose of advice. It is worth 
saving as a recipe, and I will copy it here. 
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Aunt Wix’s Composing Draught. 


‘‘When you feel wakeful, Mary Ann, it is 
most an excellent plan to get to thinking about 
the wonderful works of the Creator. You will 
be astonished to find how it will grow upon 
you. You can’t exhaust the subject. Earth, 
and air, and water are full of his glory. Fol- 
low the process of things up out of chaos; 
you’re better read in geology than I am. 
Think how the same One who did all this is 
your Father; and the first you know you'll be 
a speck in the air, floating off to sleep. 

*T am acquainted with a man who was 
kept awake by a nervous disease, and he fol- 
lowed this rule for years. It worked like a 
charm; and the best of it was, it made hima 
real good Christian.” 

Now isn’t this a capital opiate? I don’t be- 
lieve my father could prescribe a better one. 
I took it; and after awhile I had a filmy idea 
that my head was a spindle, and I was spin- 
ning thread out of my hair. So I may say! 
went to sleep on a spider. 

Dear auntie made some of the yellowest, 
spottedest biscuits to-night. My father thought 
they were mine, and felt called upon to apol- 
ogize. 

‘¢ Filura, you must excugt Marian,” said he; 
“¢ she doesn’t understand cooking; but I must 
say I never knew her to do anything quite 
equal to this.” 

It was a great joke; but fortunately aunt 
Filura isn’t sensitive. I shall laugh myself to 
sleep, thinking how my father’s face looked 
when he found out his mistake. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CHANGES. 


“* Suffering is my gain. I bow 
To my heavenly Father’s will, 
And receive it, hushed and still. 
Suffering is my worship now.” 
Jean Pavt. 


Miss Tottenham. 


ECEMBER 20. It is nearly two years, 
Miss Tottenham, since you and I have 
conversed. Not that I have found little tosay; 
but my heart has been too full for words. 
Grandma Hinsdale was buried nine years 
ago at Cardenas, not far from Havana; and 
there they placed the poor tired body which 
mamma left behind her when she passed on to 
heaven. A palm tree waves over the two 
graves, and through its high branches I seem 
to hear the wind sighing. 
Nine years ago grandma iay down there to 
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rest; anfl a year ago last June her weary 
daughtey followed her. 

Pauline says she often heard mamma whis- 
pering in the night, ‘‘ Mother, I am s0 tired!” 
She never will say it again. She-has gone to 
that pitying mother; but the breast that once 
cradled her is cold; the ears which listened to 
every sigh are forever deaf. 

My own, my dear mamma! She tried so 
hard to live! She hoped through everything. 
But it came to this atlast. Her tired feet will! 
never rove again; they have reached the haven 
that has awaited them all these years under 
the sighing tree. 

Did she think it was for this she went so 
bravely to Cuba, and ate the bread of sorrow 
among strangers? And is the cold home by 
the sea all that is left her — all? 

She dreamed of warmth and sweet kisses, 
the loving glow of dear cheeks pressed close to 
herown; but all these dreams froze into ice 
upon her heart. Nothing is left her but that 
cold home by the sea. 

Dear God, is that all? She trusted thee; 
she hoped for happy days. While it was dark, 
she said the sun was shining somewhere; 
when the cloud passed, she smiled. Papa says 
there was always @ rainbow in hersky. She 
followed it to the end, and found—a narrow 
home. 

Hush! I did not mean to talk like this. I 
thought I could trust myself to say, calmly 
and simply, that mother has gone to heaven. 
That is really all of it. What does it signify 
about the other things? She is not half so 
near that palm tree as she is to me. 

I think I was a little wild at first. People 
said to me it was wicked to wish her back. I 
did not knew what they meant. How could 
I help wishing her back? I said they who 
hadn’t lost mothers needn’t talk to me. I 
wished they would stay away. Judith was all 
the girl I would see, and could not have en- 
dured the sight of her if she hadn’t been 
motherless. 

Not wish mamma back! She did not suffer 
very much; she was happy here. She would 
have staid longer if she only might have had 
leave. She was in no haste to go to heaven 
away from us. 

I do think I was a little wild. I hardly knew 
what time of year it was. I didn’t care much 
about my father and Benjie. I hardly be- 
lieved in God. What should I have done if it 
hadn’t been for aunt Filura? She let me BE 
crazy; she never interfered with me. ‘I 
don’t see,” said I, “* how God expects people 
to love him when he treats them so.” 
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It was such a relief to say dreadful things, 
for then I seemed to have emptied my heart of 
them, and they did not come back again to 
stay. I told aunt Filura it was like casting 
out devils. "It was very strange she should 
have understood it so well. She never felt re- 
bellious herself, Iam sure; I hopeI never shall 
again. It is like abit of sea-weed fighting 
against the ocean — so foolish, so useless. It 
tore me all in pieces. 

** All the way for you, my child,” said aunt 
Filura, ‘“‘ is to put your arms round God's 
neck and call him Father.” 

It was just what she said to me before, when 
we were in trouble about Keller’s marriage. 

‘“‘T have tried that a great many times, 
auntie, and found it a comfort, but the truth 
is, my arms won’t stay there.” 

‘¢ Try it again and again,” said she. 
did. I had to do it. It was the only way I 
could get any peace. I kept saying it was 
right, whatever He had done; and by and by 
I believed it, and then the time came when I 
did not merely believe it or think it; I knew it. 

I am not always willing it should be so. I 
do have such times of wearying to see my 
mother! Still I know just what to do, and 
sometimes it drowns my grief, and once in a 
while I go to sleep with that beautiful feeling 
at my heart which I tried once to tell you 
about — a feeling as if mother had been there, 
and left flowers inthe room. You did not un- 
derstand what I meant, but Tennyson does. 
These are the flowers she leaves :— 


AndI 


“* Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams.”’ 


Poor papa has grown old®and gray. Ihave 
made a solemn promise to my own soul never 


to leave him. I don’t see how Pauline could 
have gone away when the house was so deso- 
late, and married anybody, even Mr. Loring; 
but papa never blamed her. She is just as 
kind as can be about advising and overseeing, 
for she lives not very far away, in a neat cot- 
tage on the Hacket hill. 

I have really taken my place now at the 
head of the household. I thought that night 
of the freshet I was standing ‘where the ~ 
brook and river meet;” and so I was. Not 
that I wished it. I would much rather bea 
little girl, and have a careless good time; but 
when. *‘ Fate knocks at the door,” what are 
you going to do about it? I wonder now at 
the longing I used to have, at thirteen and 
fourteen, to get into long dresses! If little 
girls only knew how long dresses feel, they 
wouldn’t be in such a hurry. 
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Papa got so discouraged going after girls, 
that I thought it would save a great deal of 
heart-burning to give up the matter entirely, 
more especially since I had learned to make 
good bread. Mrs. Nason comes to wash and 
iron, and do the scrubbing, and I verily be- 
lieve it is more comfortable to get through the 
rest of the work myself, and have it done just 
as I know papa likes it. If we had a girl, she 
would probably be older than I, and think she 
knew a great deal more; and really, Miss Tot- 
tenham, I don’t care about being looked down 
upon. 

Then, again, I must have something in my 
mind to grind except my own thoughts: if 
the hopper was empty, I should whirl round 
distracted. 

Keller is at home now, preparing to go to 
Wisconsin, into acoal mine. It is one of the 
disappointments of my father’s life that that 
boy doesn’t ‘‘ take to learning; ” but it was of 
no use urging him to goto college; his face was 
set against it. I know how my father felt when 
he was obliged to give up his cherished plan. 
I know a great many things my father feels, 
just by intuition. It is because I have the same 
blood in my own veins, perhaps. ‘‘ High- 
strung,’ like all the Prescotts,” says aunt 
Filura. ‘ 

Keller is as good and kind as possible, and 
loves me dearly, which is a new freak of his. 
I hope it will last. Two years ago he thought 
I was very sarcastic; and so I was, and am 
still. Cutting speeches are always coming to 
the end of my tongue, and when I do keep 
them back I must say I think I deserve credit. 

Benjie is my darling. He shed streams of 
weak little teaf® when mother died; but 
how much did he comprehend? ‘‘ Mamie” 
means almost the same as ‘“‘ Mamma” with 
him, and the dear child never will know what 
he has lost. When I see how heclings to me, 
it makes me feel as old as the hills, and very 
self-important too. 

I am surprised that it should be so; but as 
true as you live, Miss Tottenham, I am as 
happy asa bird. I miss mamma more and 
more; but except at times, I enjoy life as well 
asever. Perhaps it is partly because I know 
Iam needed. What would my poor father do 
without me? I am so proud, so delighted to 
hear him say, ‘‘ Well, Miss Sunbeam, all the 
light of this house comes from that yellow 
head of yours.” 

I’m glad enough my head is yellow; it 
seems as if he warms his hands when he 
puts them on my head. 

Robert is studying medicine with my father, 
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and will attend his second course of lectures 
this winter. I suppose there is no chance for 
speculation about him; he will rise in the 
world. But as for Keller, one can’t be so sure. 
Robert thinks he is developing some business 
talent. I hope so. Who knows but we may 
all ride in a gold coach yet? 

I have said nothing about Judith, because] 
really don’t understand what is the matter 
with her, though I fancy it is something more 
than a low state of the system. She sits for 
halfan hour sometimes, looking at vacancy. 
If she is unhappy, I should think she might 
confide in me; but I ask no questions. 

O, I must tell you what Thankful said the 
first time she visited us after Pauline came 
home from Cuba. She had brought her knit- 
ting, and was to stay to tea. 

‘**] heard, in the first place, it was you that 
was dead, Pauline, and I supposed it was so 
for as much as a week; but when I found it 
was your mother, I thought I should have 
fainted away.” 

Pauline’s tears were falling while Thankful 
spoke, but at the same time she smiled a little. 
Who could help it at such a singular remark? 

But it was not like the speeches Miss O’Neil 
makes out of that cold heart and silly brain of 
hers. She is constantly saying things which 
wound me, for there is an edge of truth in them. 

‘* Well, Miriam, your poor mother was 
buried in the Island of IIavana. You see! 
was right. I told you her death might be 
momentous. I said so the night you had the 
party, and Mr. Lovell gave you that rose.” 

‘“‘Yes, I remember, Miss O’Neil. Please 
don't speak of it.” 

‘Yes, Miriam, I should think, if you had a 
squeam of conscience, you would feel bad to 
think how you tired out your mother in her 
last days having company. And not to wear 
ascrap of mourning for her either! It’s the 
talkofthe town. If Z have my senses when / 
am buried, I hope nobody'll follow me to my 
grave with such asinful bonnet. Blue ribbon 
and flowers! And that dear Mrs. Linscott 
gone to heaven, ifever anybody went from this 
town.” 

I am getting to hate her. It frightens me. 
The more I try to shake off the feeling, the 
more it haunts me. As my father and I sat 
playing backgammon the other night, I asked 
him if it was possible to learn to love a per 
fectly disagreeable person. 

“Yes, after a fashion.” 

** How?” 

‘Do the perfectly disagreeable person # 
kindness.” 
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Then he wanted to know who itwas. As if 
anybody alive could be Zerfectly disagreeable 
except Norah O'Neil. 

‘¢T’ll make her a present,” said I; ** how wili 
that do?” 

‘“‘Humph! I'll tell you how it will do. She 
will take itas she takes the rent of her house — 
in high dudgeon. She says I ought to give her 
the deed of the house outright. If I can’t do 
more than let her have a lift-lease, I don’t act 
the part of a Christian, and I shouldn’t be 
thought anything of at Machias!” 

‘Well, papa, you may laugh; but I think 
it’s enough to exasperate asaint. The time is 
past when these things amuse me; they just 
stir up my wrath.” 

“Tut, tut,” said my father. ‘* Don’t expect 
figs to growon thistles. But if you are getting 
into this state of mind, there must be some- 
thing done aboutit. I can’t allow my daughter 
to waste her animosity on a poor, witless 
creature like that. If you haven’t grasp of 
mind enough, Marian, to find room for Miss 
O'Neil, IL strongly advise you befriending her 
in some way for the good effect it may have on 
yourself. Never mind how she takes it. Do 
something that will really help her, and let 
her scold as she will.” 

I felt rebuked. I dosuppose a person of my 
age ought to have more charity and forbear- 
ance. 

Well, I talked with the girls, and we, being 
Miss O’Neil’s cordial haters, all decided that 
we would try the plan of making her a dona- 
tion party, just to see if we couldn’t warm our 
hearts towards the poor old thing. 

She is now visiting in her paradise among 
the Wixes. When she returns we are to give 
her a Christmas party, and I will tell you how 
it turns out. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


———_s —_—_— 


—— Tue first standing army, which existed 
as such in modern times, was maintained in 
France, by Charles VII., in 1445. The first 
standing army of the United States may be 
said to have begun with the organization of 
the war department, August 7, 1789. The 
army in 1790 was twelve hundred strong. 
Nine hundred men were added the next year. 
The maximum strength of the army is now 
fixed by the act of July 28, 1865, at seventy- 
five thousand three hundred and.eighty-two, 
rank and file. Its present strength is fixed at 
fifty-four thousand three hundred and two. It 
is designed to raise the standard of qualifica- 
tions required for enlistments. 





CASTLES. 


BY MISS H. R. HUDSON. 


EAR by I heard the children’s happy talk. 
They builded castles of their wooden 
blocks 
Upon the level of the garden walk, 
’*Twixt borders gay with marigolds and phlox. 


The merry Felix and the graver Grace, 
Rearing their mimic domes with patient 
skill, 
Till tower and turret, growing from their base, 
Rose to completion at the builder's will. 


I dropped my work and watched them with a 
smile, — 
The bent heads, bright with brown and 
golden hair, — 
And marked their castles, musing, all the 
while, 
Upon my grander “‘ castles in the air.” 


And, ‘*Mine is Windsor Castle!” laughed 
the lad. 
‘‘And mine is Notre Dame!” his sister 
cried. 
‘*My bells shall ring and make the garden 
glad.” 
‘On mine shall hang the flag of England’s 
pride.” 


‘And mine,” I mused, ‘is formed of hopes 
: and dreams; 
It makes the happy children, at their play, 
A youth and maiden, building still, it seems, 
Far different towers from these they build 
to-day. ’ 


‘*T see them, in my castle in the air, 
Shaping their lives with blocks of thoughts 
and deeds; 
Each day is added to the years with care, 
Each little moment to its mate succeeds. 


“God grant,” I murmured, “ while the years 
increase, 
That these who build their tiny castles here 
May build them earnest years of love and 
peace, 
The noblest castles that a soul can rear! 


‘* God grant them happy castles in the past, 
When seventy years are added to the seven, 
Castles of virtuous days — whose walls shall 
last; — 
The only castles that can reach to heaven.” 
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BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER V. 
COLLEGE TIES. 


HE autumn was now far advanced, and the 

first term of the sophomore year close at 

hand, commencement, in those days, being 
in September, instead of July, as at present. 

The inmates of Radcliffe were summoned 
from their vacation sports and social enjoy- 
ments to college tasks and companionships. 
The change was not unwelcome; that longing 
for home and desire for relaxation, so strong 
at the close of the last term, having been grat- 
ified, they began again to look forward with 
delight to tasks which disuse had robbed of 
monotony, and to pleasures which absence had 
invested with new charms. 

Around college pursuits, friendships, and 
pleasures, there lingers an aroma that flings 
its fragrance over the whole after-life. 

When association recalls from the haunted 
cells of memory those familiar scenes and 
faces, a chord is touched over which time 
seems to exert no influence; ideas present 
themselves to which the heart of age re- 
sponds as readily as that of youth; so subtile 
in their nature as to elude the power of lan- 
guage either to grasp or convey, and which 
(while many other associations, pursuit’, 
and modes of thought are outgrown, and 
cease to interest) increase in strength as time 
rolls on. . 

As the little rings on the branches of a tree 
mark the growth of the previous summer, 
so each year of college life is, in respect to 
every thoughtful boy, a measure of mental and 
moral growth, and, as such, invested with in- 
creasing interest. 

These youths had already passed through 
one of the periods indicated, and, standing 
upon the threshold of another, were to absorb 
the spirit and feel more directly the influence 
of that sentiment which inspires and moulds 
the thought of those who enter upon college 
life. Potent as impalpable, it is made up of 
many different influences, like concentric. cir- 
cles, tending to one common centre — the ordi- 
nary fellowship of kindred pursuits as students ; 
ties growing out of their relations as members 
of societies, classmates, and chums; personal 
attachments formed at a period of life when 
youthful sympathies meet aid mingle like the 
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interlacing of green summer foliage. We may 
thus, perhaps, convey to those wanting actual 
experience some ideas of the _ influences 
which, like an atmosphere, surround, and, like 
some mighty solvent, assimilate the sympa- 
thies of those who have separated themselves 
to intermeddle with all knowledge, more 
especially when hallowed by a mutual desire 
for the development of the spiritual nature, 
and love to God. Well do the lines of the 
poet, written within college walls and inspired 
by its influence, illustrate the theme. 


“*My brother, we have wandered here, 
Linked by the ties that are most dear ; 
And sacred to the human soul, 

Our feelings gushed without control 

Of those cold fetters fashioned by 

That wayward king, Society. 

We the same pang and‘pleasure felt, 

At the same shrine of worship knelt, 
And knew the same celestial glow 

That wild and burning spirits know 

In the bright dreamy days of youth, 
Ere visions have been chilled by truth.” 


It matters not how great the actual ills of 
life may be, or in what borrowed hues of sable 
a diseased fancy may have arrayed them; 
here, at least, is a spot where verdure never 
withers; here are scenes which memory loves 
to recall, pleasures, vanished indeed forever, 
but whose footprints we delight to contem- 
plate; there is nothing like it, nor can be 
again. No after-affections will rival, for it 
lies on a different plane; nor blot, for it has 
preoccupied the soil; nay, it is the soil 
itself. Like the shield of Af=neas, of celestial 
temper, seven times rolled, that both protected 
from hostile darts and predicted the future 


‘on its ample verge, they present to the worn 


spirit a retreat from corroding cares, and render 
it possible to retain the fond illusions of 
youth, while the most puerile efforts of that 
formative period are but the gray light which 
betokens the coming dawn, prophetic of 
future maturity and power. 

In an address delivered before the alumni 
of Bowdoin College, Professor Packard thus 
speaks in relation to those early presages; 
“A friend of my own, who edited the United 
States Literary Gazette, published in Boston 
in 1824-1826, once asked me about a young 
man in our college who sent him some fine 
poetry. It was Longfellow—a fair-haired 
youth, blooming with health and early prom- 
ise. I reported well of him, as one whose 
scholarship and character were quite equal to 
his poetry.” 

The effect comes naturally from cause; 
and all human plans and institutions partake 
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of the frailties and imperfections of those who 
originate them; and for this reason it hap- 
pens that evil results from the very methods 
devised to accomplish good. Neither can it 
be denied that the impulses of college life 
which bind young men together in such life- 
long and peculiar ties as students, chums, class- 
mates, and members of societies, like many 
other good and great influences, are suscepti- 
ble of being perverted to disastrous ends. 
But so’ are all the natural laws, chemical 
forces, and even sacred writ itself; yet we do 
not desire the abrogation of the one or the de- 
struction of the other. Those who have ac- 
complished the most in the world are not the 
men who, proposing to themselves an impos- 
sible standard of perfection, fail to effect any 
really good or great results, but those who, 
looking at men and things not as they ough? 
to be, but as they readly are, and considering 
not so much what should as what can be 
accomplished, are content to accept the situa- 
tion, and make the most of it. 

Influenced by ideas of this nature, and 
others more or less visionary, some have sup- 
posed that the root of all disorders was to be 
found, not in the nature of mind itself, but in 
the peculiar spirit of class caste and fraternal 
sympathy, fostered by the established colle- 
giate system. 

Reluctance to expose ill-doers, connivance 
at wrong even by those not participants, readi- 
ness to shield offenders, together with com- 
binations to defeat the measures of the faculty 
and the administration of justice, were all to 
be traced to this prolific source. According to 
them, the remedy was to be found in the an- 
nihilation of that spirit, by cutting off the 
sources of its power, breaking up the whole 
system of college dormitories, and separating 
students as much as possible;*or, in other 
words, sowing discord and cultivating selfish- 
ness. A peculiar attachment and confidence 
grow up between you and the boy who stud- 
ies by the same light, warms his feet by the 
same fire, shares your couch, and with whom 
you toil over hard passages and difficult 
problems, enjoy together the presents sent 
from home, criticise each other’s themes, ap- 
plaud each other’s efforts, and between whom 
and yourself ther eis going on a constant in- 
terchange of those little sacrifices for each 
other’s comfort and attention to each other’s 


wants that rivet more closely the bonds of af- 
fection. 


Because those general sympathies existing 
between roommates and classmates, and in 
alesser degree between the whole fraternity, 
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were sometimes invoked for evil purposes, it 
was contended that they should be ignored, 
and students isolated as much as possible. So 
much money, it was said, expended in bricks 
and mortar that might much better be applied 
to the purchase of books and philosophical 
apparatus! Down with the dormitory; have 
only a chapel, laboratory, and recitation-room. 
But, as in some similar cases, the remedy is in- 
finitely worse than the disease. Whenever, and 
to whatever degree this attempt has been 
made, it has proved an utter failure. 

It was found that those students who board- 
ed and roomed away from the rest lost all in- 
terest in each other as students; would not 
unite in any game of football, or anything 
else; felt no enthusiasm or attachment to the 
college as a college, or the class as a class; 
and would not be likely in after life to concern 
themselves in the interest or welfare of the in- 
stitution. 

A great deal of money is expended, to be 
sure, in bricks and mortar; so there is in me- 
morial halls, in marbles, bronze and granite, to 
perpetuate the memory of noble deeds, and 
of those who served well their Maker and their 
generation; and in both instances the money 
is well spent, and put to a glorious usury. 

The associations connected with those old 
halls, trodden by the feet of men of lofty pur- 
pose and true scholarship, are valuable; they 
appeal to the finest and deepest sympathies 
of the soul, and stir young and gifted spirits 
like a clarion. 

‘Some years ago we gave an arm to an aged 
scholar to assist him in going over the library 
and college rooms at Dartmouth. As we ap- 
proached an alcove, he took down one volume 
of a set. ‘Our class,” said he, ‘ presented 
these books.” After going over the library, he 
wished to visit a certain room; no sooner had 
he entered it than he made his way to a win- 
dow, and began to decipher the names cut on 
the shutter. ‘‘This,” said he, in a voice 
broken by sobs, ‘‘is my old room; that is the 
name of my chum; the one under it is that of 
a young man who roomed over us; the other 
two, of young men who roomed in the same 
end; and the last one is my own. Sixty years 
ago last June, when I was sixteen years of age, 
with these fingers I cut that name. They 
are all gone but me. I shall soon follow; but 
I wanted to visit this spot once more.” 

Thus the inventors discovered that they had 
originated a plan, which, while it by no means 
accomplished the purpose designed, effectu- 
ally broke the charm of college life, destroyed 
interest, removed a strong stimulant to effort, 
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the ‘-clan” that operates so powerfully among 
the nobler spirits of a class. and would. could 
the principle becoine dominant, render these 
words, ‘‘alma mater” (so dear to the heart of 
every scholar), destitute of significance; for is 
not the very idea of mother connected with 
fireside joys and the social meal? 

The college spirit opposes an effectual bar- 
rier to any disposition on the part of the fac- 
ulty to exercise injustice or undue severity. 

The faculty of a college may be, and often 
is, composed of persons who, though emi- 
nently qualified for instructors, are at the 
same time deficient in that practical knowl- 
edge of men and things which in their posi- 
tion is no less important. They are, in 
general, somewhat advanced in life, and may 
have outlived their youthful sympathies, and 
are. perhaps, incapable of making proper al- 
lowance for indiscretion of which they were 
never guilty, or estimating the force of temp- 
tations they never felt. 

A college officer of petulant temper and 
strong prejudices might, in government 
meeting, obtain a vote to inflict some unjust 
or disproportioned penalty upon a student; 
but when the wrong is giaring enough to 
rouse the college sense of justice, the whoie 
fraternity rises in arms. 

Ifa spirit of insubordination and mischief, 
taking advantage of these sympathies, some- 
times runs riot, and seems for a while to con- 
found all distinction between good and bad, — 
if students at times take the horses from the 
carriage and themselves draw to the place ‘of 
departure some subjects of condjgn punish- 
ment,— there is no occasion for.alarm, because 
there is a substratum of sense and principle in 
the mass that renders the effervescence brief 
in proportion to its violence. 

Grave mistakes are often made by consider- 
ing and treating students as boys. They are 
boys, to be sure, taken collectively; but what 
kind of boys? They are— with a sprinkling of 
idle, dissolute fellows, without a leading object. 
sent to coilege by fond or short-sighted par- 
ents — the best blood of the country, having re- 
ceived the best incipient culture from sixteen to 
twenty-two, and even older; many of them 
having been thrown early upon their own re- 
sources, full of energy and practical ability, 
capable of discerning between things that dif- 
fer, understanding and maintaining their own 
rights. 

Suppose any invasion of the rights and priv- 
ileges of students had occurred when Daniel 
Webster was a senior; would not the great ex- 
pounder and others of his classmates have been 





found capable of perceiving and maintaining 
their rights in a manner that would have com- 
mended itself to the judgment of the whole com- 
munity? Merited punishment, however severe, 
may excite a temporary flame among a few 
noisy brawlers; but let an act of real injustice 
take place, even in respect to a freshman, the 
college spirit is roused at once; those usually 
the most studious and orderly become the most 
determined, and assume the leadership; while 
in those controlled by passion rather than rea- 
son and conscience, the evil principle starts 
up like Satan at the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. 
It is certainly in the interest of virtue that 
this reserved power should exist, since noth- 
ing but rank injustice can call it forth to 
any considerable extent. 

There is another point, in respect to these 
college ties, too important to be passed over: 
a student exerts upon a student an influence no 
other can; anda real manly, sincere, religious 
spirit introduced and gaining a foothold in col- 
lege, will travel faster and farther than any- 
where else; along those subtile telegraphs that 
link together this mass of young, impressible 
spirits may be conveyed influences whose pow- 
er for good no arithmetic can compute. It is 
equa!ly so in respect to the faculty; they ave 
only students of a higher grade, and stand in 
an altogether different relation to the students 
from others; whatever the s/uden¢s may say or 
do in a pet or passion, they will not permit 
others to malign them, for they, too, are a 
part of the fraternity. 

It is altogether a mistake to say, as is some- 
times done, that the students and faculty of a 
college are natural enemies. If an officer ofa 
college is not respected and believed in by the 
greater portion of those under his instruction, 
it is his own fault. His duties may be monot- 
onous; harassing they are; but there is no 
position where the right man in the right 
place can effect more for God and his race. 
But the men who do this are not those who 
feel that they are doing small work in teach- 
ing boys. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LONG TIM. 


ADCLIFFE HALL was the college in 
miniature. Its inmates represented quite 
well the different temperaments and qualities 
of head and heart usually found there. 
While his chum and companions had spent 
the vacation in social enjoyments and relaxa 
tion, Morton, deprived of the society to which 
he had been accustomed, spent his in hard, 
bone labor. 
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It was important to complete the dam before 
the rains which usually occur in the autumn 
should come. Morton and his companions 
therefore began at daybreak, and labored till 
the light faded away, often compelled to work 
in the water, and the weather was growing cool. 

But Morton was by no means unhappy; 
there is an exuberance of life pertaining to a 
person in high health and of firm muscle 
that defies the force of any ordinary fatigue to 
depress. 

The idea of a student engaging in the rough, 
heavy work about which they were employed, 
seemed at first ridiculous to the workmen on 
the dam; but he soon won their respect and 
affection, and those who were prepared to 
dislike became the most attached to hit. 
However strange it may appear to some of our 
young readers, the result showed that Morton, 
who engaged in the work solely as the readiest 
means of obtaining money to defray his ex- 
penses in college, could not possibly have 
done anything bearing more directly upon his 
future success in life as a scholar, or more 
conducive to his own happiness, than in res- 
olutely and patiently setting to work in heat, 
wet, and cold, on that dam. 

Morton was blessed with an excellent father, 
a man who to unaffected piety united thor- 
ough culture and clear judgment, — in other 
words, common sense, — and who had early 
impressed upon the mind of his boy a deep re- 
spect for labor and for the producing classes, 
taught him that the differences observed be- 
tween men were not so much real as appar- 
ent; that the rarest gifts and capabilities often 
existed in men unnoticed, because, by poverty 
or want of culture, they had never been 
brought to view; and even went so far as to 
say, what at the time seemed very strange to 
young Morton, that more original and racy 
ideas were to be obtained from intercourse 
with men of strong native powers, though 
without education, than from those well edu- 
cated, as their ideas often flowed in the same 
channel, were more or less artificial, and they 
frequently retailed only what they had imbibed 
from books, in which case memory saved the 
toil of thought; that for a young man who 
was to cut his own way in the world, and wres- 
tle for the prize with eager competitors, it was 
often more useful to study men than books; 
that he who was to live among men and form 
them, and sincerely wished to benefit them, 
could do no wiser thing than to study the ma- 
terial upon which he was to work, make him- 
self conversant with the toils, the hardships, 
pleasures, and sympathies of those who raised 
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the bread, made the cloths, built the houses, 
wrought the tools, and, in truth, carried the 
great interests of society on their shoulders; 
that rudeness of speech was by no means 
rudeness of thought, and that some valuable 
information might be obtained from those 
most ignorant in other respects. 

In the field where the good man usually 
planted was a large gray birch, with pendent 
branches. which cast a most cool, refreshing 
shade. Beneath its roots was a spring of clear, 
cool water, in which the section of a hollow 
pine was sunk, and beside it a broad, flat 
stone, elevated upon smaller ones, placed be- 
neath the four corners. Here the grindstone 
was always brought, and the scythes ground 
in haying time; here Morton made his hoard 
of apples in the fall; and here, of a hot June 
afternoon, when wearied with hoeing, would 
the good minister sit and converse on this and 
kindred topics with Henry, while the deep re- 
spect and interest with which the lad listened, 
with one hand on his father’s knee, and his 
eyes fastened on his face, argued well, both 
for his filial affection and receptivity of mind. 

As Mr. Morton was quite methodical in his 
movements, and generally rested about four 
o’clock, Mrs. Morton, with the baby and her 
two daughters, would often come there, bring- 
ing a luncheon; and frequently in college did 
Henry go back in imagination to pleasant 
hours spent under the old tree. 

Imbued with such sentiments, for the recep- 
tion of which he seemed naturally predisposed, 
Morton, after the first two days, found himself 
very much at home among the workmen, and 
they with him; for strange it is how the un- 
written, unspoken sentiments of the heart are 
generally felt and understood. 

The master workman was avery brawny, 
rough-spoken, but really a kind-hearted man, 
thoroughly master of his business, of large 
native capacity, and very well to do in the 
world. He was on the wrong side of fifty, 
and his name was Timothy Longley, but by 
reason of his large size, was often called Long 
Tim, or oftener Uncle Tim. 

As he lived some distance from the river, he 
rode to his work, and brought his dinner: 
Morton also brought his. The third day Mor- 
ton chanced to sit on a log beside Uncle Tim 
toeat. He had brought a jug of coffee, and 
noticing that Uncle Tim had none, offered 
him the jug. 

“Thank you, youngster,” said he, taking a 
hearty draught; ‘* that goes to the right spot. 
Icalclated to brought that or tea; but our 
folks forgot it this time.” 
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Uncle Tim, noticing that Morton had in his 
dinner dish only bread and butter, pie and 
cake, offered him a large junk of beef. 

‘“*That goes to the right place, too,” said 
Morton, as he swallowed the first mouthful. 

‘*Reckon it does. If a man’s going to do 
this kind of work, he must have hearty vit- 
tles. They tell me you are a colleger; hain’t 
been used to work, I reckon; starts the grease, 
and starts the skin — don’t it?” 

‘** Starts the grease, but don’t start the skin. 
I’ve been brought up to work on a farm; I’ve 
only been here a year, and have done more or 
less work since I’ve been here.” 

** What do you do?” 

“‘I chop wood, dig potatoes, build fence, 
get some hay, and do the president’s chores.” 

‘Some of ’em was telling me that you cut 
your own fodder.” 

‘* Yes, sir; I’ve no one to cut it for me.” 

‘You're a stout, well-put-together young 
feller, and you take hold of that ere beef ina 
way I kind o’ like tosee. You handle a narrow 
axe well, too. Can you work with a broad- 
axe!” 

‘Yes, sir. I can hew some, and I use an 
adze middling well, and saw with a whip-saw 
on top. I can’t saw in the pit; at least I never 
tried.” 

**Can you do all this work, and keep up 
sides with the rest?” 

‘“‘Yes, sir; I have thus far. 
makes a man brighter to work.” 

‘¢Hain’t a doubt o’ that. And you don’t 
think it’s putting yourself down, to come here 
and labor with us?” 

‘*No, sir; I think it’s putting myself up.” 

‘¢ But what do the rest think?” 

‘¢I don’t care what they think.” 

*“‘T reckon you’re one o’ the right sort. 
What wages does John Bascom give you?” 

“I don’t know, sir; the wages are not set. 
I went to him, told him I would like to go to 
work, do what I could, and be paid according- 
ly. He told me to turn to, work till Saturday 
night, and he would see what I was worth.” 

‘“‘ Why didn’t you tell me you could use a 
broad-axe?” 

**T didn’t like to.” 

** Leetle bashful, hah?” 

‘Yes, sir; that’s it. Where I live there’s a 
great deal of ranging timber got out in the 
winter, and a good many spars and masts 
rough hewn. I’ve worked considerable at that 
kind of work, sometimes a month at a time, 
before school began, and after it was done; 
but I didn’t know as I was axeman enough to 
work with these men.” 


Why, sir, it 
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‘Wal, I'll know. Have you got a broad- 
axe?” 

**No, sir.” 

‘“‘There’s one sticking in that hemlock log; 
get somebody to help you grind it. You see 
that ’ere pine stick up there on the blocks?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘I’m going up to line it. When your axe is 
ground, go and hew it out.” 

Longley came up from time to time to line 
the stick, and expressed himself well satisfied. 
Morton continued to hew alone till Saturday 
morning, then Longley set another man (John 
Gilkey) at work with him on some timber to 
be used for building a scow to bring rocks in to 
fill piers; and they worked together all day, 
one on either side of the same stick. When 
Saturday night came, the hands were all called 
to the store to be paid off. 

“Uncle Tim,” said Bascom, ‘‘I want you 
to set this young man’s wages. What is he 
worth?” 

‘*A dollar a day.” 

‘*A dollar a day! Why, he’s a green hand.” 

*T tell you he’s worth a dollar a day. You 
pay John Gilkey a dollar — don’t you?” 

‘“©To be sure; he’s an old hand.” 

‘¢ Wal, that youngster can hewas much ina 
day, and as well, as John.” 

“Just as you say; you are the man to de- 
cide.” 

**ReckonI am. If I don’t know what a man’s 
worth, I’m too old to larn now.” 

When the men were paid off, and ready to 
start, Uncle Tim said to Morton, — 

“Jump up behind me, youngster; I’m go- 
ing right by your place; I’ll take you along.” 

Morton mounted behind him on the horse’s 
back, and they started. 

‘“¢ P’aps,” said Morton’s new friend, as they 
jogged along, ‘you thought it strange I should 
set you to work alone on large timber, with 
nobody to help you turn the stick. I'd as leves 
tell you to your face as to say it behind your 
back; I liked the turn of you, and wanted to 
help you. I knew, if I set you to work with 
men that had been hewing and handling tools 
all summer, when you hadn’t had a broad-axe 
in your hand for a year and better, that it would 
hurt you; you'd be out of practice, be flurried, 
misclips, and couldh’t do what you was capable 
of, so I sets you to work alone, and kept my eye 
on you; and when I saw you’d got hardened 
into it a leetie, got over the backache, and 
saw you had grit, and could keep your end up, 
then I puts you ’long side of an old hand, that 
I might set your wages by his’n, cause I knew 
that come Saturday night, Bascom would call 
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on me to say what you was worth; that’s the 
way it was.” 

As they went along they met Edward Blais- 
dell in his wagon, coming to the store Satur- 
day night for next week’s groceries. 

““Good evening, neighbor Longley. Good 
evening, Mr. Morton.” 

**Do you know this youngster, Blaisdell?” 
said Uncle Tim. 

“Know him! Reckon I do; know him be- 
fore and behind. I should have had my grain 
spilte if ’tadn’t been for him. There was a 
shower coming up; the boys were all gone; 
but he took hold of the fork, and he, and I, 
and Sally got it in. The rain struck just as 
the wheels went over the sill of the barn door. 
He’s going to keep our school this winter.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“ Sartainly; I made the bargain with him 
in the barn floor, the day we got that grain in.” 

“T heerd you’d got a colleger, and I felt 
vexed with you, and said you was a tarnal old 
fool (you know I allers say what I mean right 
out); but if you’ve got this youngster, it’s the 
best thing you ever done in your born days.” 

Morton not only obtained a good return for 
his labor in ready money and employment 
during the whole of his vacation, but a great 
deal more. He obtained mechanical knowl- 
edge, which was not merely valuable, as all 
knowledge is valuable in different degrees, but, 
in consequence of it, was able to obtain more 
for his labor in future, and with it a practical 
knowledge of men and things. ? 

He was now on terms of intimate acquaint- 
ance with these men, and found in them 
all a disposition to undervalue mental effort, 
to consider all who did not labor with their 
hands as idly disposed, proud, and of little or 
no use in the world, except to keep bread from 
moulding, and live upon the labor of others; 
indeed, John Gilkey did not scruple to liken 
them to the bark lice on the apple trees, that 
stopped the circulation, and sucked the juices 
of the tree. 

In the amicable disputes constantly occur- 
ring between himself and them upon this and 
other controverted points, and in his endeavors 
to convince them that knowledge was neces- 
sary to progress in any direction, and that all 
mechanical art was only the practical applica- 
tion of scientific principles, he was astonished 
‘o perceive the intelligence manifested in their 
modes of looking at things, learned many a 
valuable lesson, was led to appreciate more 
fully the shrewd wisdom of those ideag ex- 
Pressed by his parent while sitting beneath 
the gray birch. 
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‘* Father was right — just right,” he said to 
himself, as he pondered at night over what 
had been the subject-matter of conversation 
during the day. He obtained knowledge of 
the methods by which men in general are in- 
fluenced, the motives that stimulate, the sub- 
jects that interest, and the prejudices that 
influence them, the methods in which they 
may most successfully be addressed, and the 
species of arguments that have’ most weight 
with them, and, as he was on most friendly 
terms with them all, knowledge of their sym- 
pathies, different habitudes of thought, and 
turn of disposition. 

There were many of Morton’s classmates, 
who, placed in the same position, might not 
have profited by it, except in purse; but it 
was the nature of Morton’s mind to absorb, 
retain, and endeavor to trace back to some 
cause, whatever attracted his attention. 

** How true it is,” said he, ‘‘ that expression 
of father’s, that ‘if you can study but one, it 
is better to study men than books’! I’ve heard 
ideas advanced by these men, and especially 
Tim Longley, that are rough diamonds, and 
which, polished and set, would make the for- 
tune of some men. I verily believe the knowl- 
edge I shall obtain working on this dam will 
be worth as much to me as all I got from books 
last term; there’s more satisfaction in it: that 
seems to be a sort of manipulation; this is 
real gain. Well,” as he kicked off his boots, 
‘¢T suppose gold must be minted and stamped 
to give it circulation, and make it lawful curren- 
cy; but I shall be glad when I am leaving this 
old tread-mill, and going to work in earnest.” 

He was not, though. 

Long Tim and Morton sat down to eat their 
dinner together, now a constant practice. 

‘“*The boys tell me this is your last day 
among us.”’ 

** Yes, sir; the term begins day after to-mor- 
row, although recitations won’t begin till next 
week; but the president will return to-mor- 
row, and I shall need a day to prepare for him, 
do some work at my boarding-house, and put 
my own roonPin order.” 

‘“*Sorry you’re going to leave us, and I’m 
not alone in it; it’s the gineral sfeeck and 
opinion of the hands, and I wish you well.” 

‘‘T’m very much obliged to you, Mr. Long- 
ley, for your good opinion of me, and for the 
kind interest. you have taken in me. You 
have given me a great deal of instruction 
about work and double wages. If it had not 
been for you, Bascom would not have given 
me more than fifty cents a day.” 

‘*T don’t wish to meddle with what’s none 
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of my business; but I’ve been thinking that 
praps I could plan for you in some things 
better than you could plan for yourself.” 

‘**T should be right glad of any advice from 
aman of your years, and should consider it 
very kind of you.” 

‘* According to what you told me, you spend 
a good many hours, and do a good deal of 
work, at the president’s and your boarding- 
house, and in other ways. If I’m not too bold, 
does it all put together clear your board?” 

**No, sir, it does not.” 

‘Wal, it oughter; I say, and stand to it, 
it oughter. I like to have every man who is 
willing to work have all that belongs to him, 
and the full reward of his labor. A smart 
young man like you, whocan handle a broad- 
axe, or any other tool, or take a scythe, grind 
and whet it, then go into a field and mow, ought 
to have more for their labor. Much less of a 
man than you might do the president’s chores, 
and the work at your boarding-house, and it 
would be all they were worth; or the presi- 
dent might do his own chores; ’twould be a 
sarvice to him.” 

** But the difficulty is, Mr. Longley —” 

**Don't call me Mr. Longley; call me Uncle 
Tim; that’s what everybody else does, and it 
seems more nat’ral.” 

‘*The difficulty is, Uncle Tim, I can have 
only little scraps of time,—an hour at one 
time, and two or three at another, and half a 
day once a week, — so that I can’t take hold 
of any job and carry it through, and earn 
wages; but I can do these chores, get a little 
something for it, and that is all I can do.” 

**T see, I see; but now for Uncle Tim’s 
plans. I calc’late to buy, and have jest as 
good as bought, a timber lot (only the writings 
ain’t drawn) by the river; it’s white pine most- 
ly. Icalc’late to cut it off at odd jobs, when 
I’m not driven with other work, hew out the 
timber, —the small into ranging, and the large 
into ton timber, — put it into scows, or else raft 
it, and take it down river to Bath. I was 
calc’lating to put in a gang of men and cut it 
off; but I won’t do it; I'll hire Pou. You may 
go down there, fall your trees, and hew them 
into timber, and cut the tops and limbs into 
cord word. I'll pay you by the running foot 
for the ranging timber, and by the ton for the 
_ ton timber, and so much a cord for the wood. 
: The more you do, the more you'll make; and 
if you don’t make double to what you make 
in the fashion you’re going on now, then you 
ain’t so smart as I take you to be. What do 
you think of that plan?” 

**T think it is an excellent plan for me; but 
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I’m afraid it will be some time before you will 
get your land cleared.” 

‘¢ That don’t matter. If I am a rough-look- 
ing old chap, I hain’t worked hard for noth- 
ing, and can do asI like; there’s a hundred 
acres of it. If I want a raft of timber any time, 
I can put men on and cut it, without interfer- 
ing with you. I reckon that'll suit a young 
feller like you, to be smashing down the tall 
pines, and working with tools, better than tak- 
ing care of a horse, and waiting upon other 
folks, and more a man’s work.” 

**T should enjoy it above all things. I love 
dearly to work in the woods, and I'll contrive 
to put my time all together.” 

**The only drawback I see about it is, that 
being alone you can’t turn the timber, or get it 
up on the blocks. I must fix that, somehow.” 

*“*T can arrange that, Mr.— Uncle Tim. I[ 
have a chum who will help me, and there are 
five or six that room in the same building with 
me. I can fall a lot of timber, and get my 
skids ready, and some day they will help me 
roll it all up.” 

“But about turning the sticks?” 

“TI can turn most of them with a canting- 
dog; besides, I have not the least doubt that 
when my chum, Richardson, finds out what 
I’m about, he'll insist on working with me. 
He’s a natural mechanic, loves dearly to work 
with tools, and nothing could suit him better.” 

** Does he cut his own fodder?” 

‘*No, sir, his parents are wealthy; but he’s 
the best boy that ever was, and works a good 
deal with me, because we love to be together; 
and he says he wants to earn something him- 
self, and not be entirely helpless, and live on 
his father. He scarcely ever tied up his own 
shoes before he came to college, and always 
had a servant to wait on him; now he in- 
sists on taking care of the room, bringing the 
wood and water himself, because he says I 
have enough to do without it. He has learned 
to chop, and can mow some. I can tell 
you, Uncle Tim, if you like me, you will 
like him a good deal better; he’s a great deal 
better than I am.” 

“Wal, I'll hire him too, and then you'll be 
whole-footed. I'll send you down a couple 
of canting-dogs, and you can turn your tim- 
ber then fast enough.” 

“Yes, sir; for what we can’t do by main 
strength and stupidness, we can do by con- 
trivance.” . 

“Jest so. That ain’t all, Mr. Morton. I 
suppose you can’t leave off doing those chores 
and things, and take it up again jest when you 
like it.” 
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“No, sir; because some other student, or 
some person in the village, will step in and 
take my place.” 

“There, you see, is a kind of a drawback, 
because there will be a time in the fall when 
the days are short, and it’s dark early; that 
you can’t do anything in the woods, but you 
could do the other things. Wal, I’m going to 
forelay for that. I employ a great many men, 
and have a good many accounts. Now, if 
you'll make out my bills, post my books, and 
fix up all my accounts in the short days, I'll 
pay you more for it than your chores will 
bring you.” 

“T should be glad to do it, sir.” 

“We shall be here a fortnight longer; we’ve 
got some piers to sink; we allers calc’late to 
build em on the ice, then cut the ice and let 
‘em go down; but we didn’t build enough by 
two. Come down next week, and I'll show 
you where the lot is, and the line trees, and 
bring that young man you spoke of; I should 
like to see him.” 

That night Morton rode up behind Uncle 
Tim, who left him at the president's gate. 
“Good by, Mr. Morton; don’t study too 


hard. I’ve heern of folks busting in their 
brains studying.” 
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** Good by, sir. —God bless Uncle Tim,” said 
Morton, as he looked after him. ‘‘ There’s a 
good brain under that old battered hat, and 
as kind a heart under that linsey-woolsey shirt 
as ever throbbed beneath the finest cambric.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE WEE FRESHMAN. 


HE labor of keeping up with strong iron- 
sided men, whose muscles were hardened 

by constant toil, was terrible to Morton, and 
nothing but the pluck of the young man, and 
mental power, had carried him through. He 
had, to be sure, done his share of the work, to 
the great surprise of the rest; but many a night, 
when the hour to cease work arrived, he could 
not have hewed another stick, and the moment 
he. had eaten his supper, he flung himself on 
the bed and sunk into a dead sleep, while the 
others could have done another day’s work 
upon occasion. I say this constant toil 
through the day, and weariness at its close, 
had prevented him from thinking about, or 
anticipating, as much as he otherwise would 
have done, the commencement of the term, 
and the return of his mates. But this night, 
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as he stood leaning over the gate listening to 
the tread of Uncle Tim’s horse growing fainter 
ani fainter in the distance, the idea came upon 
him with a rush, and with all the freshness of 
novelty. 

“Day after to-morrow term begins, and to- 
morrow night Rich, Hath, Perk, and all hands 
will be along.” 

When the term closed, Morton had removed 
his books and flute to the president’s but he 
had been too tired to study any, or even to play 
on his flute, except once on a Sabbath even- 
ing. But sitting down in a strange house all 
alone, to play, was in such strong contrast with 
the pleasant hours he had enjoyed with Rich 
and Perk, Savage, Hathaway, and Ferguson, 
who used to sing while he played the accom- 
paniment, that he threw it away in disgust. 

But now he took up the negleeted instru- 
ment, and after playing a lively measure, 
caught the key of the outside door of Radcliffe 
Castle, and started up to his supper with long 
strides, entirely oblivious of fatigue. 

Bolting a hasty meal, he made his way to 
the Castle, entered the room, and flung up the 
windows. 

“‘T’ll wake the echoes,” he exclaimed; and 
catching up a Latin dictionary, slammed it 
down on the table, making the dust fly all 
over the room. 

After entering all the other rooms, and 
amusing himself with roaring at the top of 
his voice the names of all their former in- 
mates, he made a. bee-line for Harry Semi- 
colon’s. 

Harry and his wife were eating supper when 
Morton burst into the room. 

‘* Harry, do you know term begins day after 
to-morrow?” 

‘*To be sure, Mr. Morton. Didn’t you?” 

** No, I’ve just found it out. Mrs. Semicolon, 
you must fix up our room and all the rest 
bright and early to-morrow; for if Rich wants 
to see me half as much as I do him, he’ll be 
along in the stage to-morrow night. Have any 
of the students come?” 

** Lots of °em; some of all the classes. 
where shall I get the key?” 

‘**There it is,” flinging it on the table; ‘‘ the 
keys of all the rooms are in the doors. Are 
the pigeons all gone, Harry?” 

**No, they ain’t, Mr. Morton. I can tell you 
where there are some now.” 

‘Tell me, O, tell me, and I’ll call you the 
best fellow that ever was, or ever will be.” 

‘*Perhaps you remember that about a mile 
on the old country road there was a large 
piece of rye, sowed on a burn.” 


But 
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‘¢'Yes.” 

** Andon one side of ita young growth of 
yellow birch.” 

<*"Yes.” 

‘* Well, they are in the birches, and on the 
stubble where the rye grew; they cradled 
the rye, and round the stumps there was a 
good many heads left; they have been real 
plenty there, and there’s some now, though 
the pigeon season is over.” 

‘“*T do want to get some so! Do you know, 
Nancy, that Rich and all the Radcliffers cal- 
culate to be here to-morrow night? and I want 
to have something in my room when they 
come; a good bright fire, so that we can sit 
down and talk and eat, and have such a good 
time. You know I'm poor. I can’t afford to 
buy chickens, turkeys, or meat; but if I could 
get pigeons, I could buy a few other things, 
and make it go. If I get any, Nancy, you 
must make me a rousing pie and some coffee.” 

“I’ve got everything to do to-morrow — to 
clean all those rooms; but I'll get Molly 
Graffarn to help me, and I'll doit. T’ll do more 
for you, Mr. Morton, for love, than I would 
for anybody else for money. You don’t know 
how much good it does anybody to see you so 
cheery, and hear you laugh; we’ve been so dull 
and stupid this vacation. I scalded Harry the 
other day with hot fat, when I was frying 
doughnuts, just to have a little stir; andI did 
hope the Methodists would have a revival.” 

“IT tell you I’ve been kept down long 
enough; but now I’m going to rise, see ifI 
don’t; ” and placing both hands on the table, 
he turned a somerset over Mrs. Semicolon’s 
head, and came upright on his feet. 

**You can’t do that, Nancy; I’ll stump you to 
do it.” 

‘¢T don’t think I shall try, especially before 
folks.” 

“‘That’s not a circumstance to what I can 
do; if you could only hear me play on the harp 
with a thousand strings, or on a Jew’s harp. 
I’m great, grand, and peculiar on that instru- 
ment.” 

‘“‘T do declare, Mr. Morton! How you do go 
on! What has got into you?” 

‘“‘ What has got into me? O, fair lady! 0, 
what has got into me, is it? Ravishing crea- 
ture, a nice question, most seasonably put. It 
is the spirit, the afflatus, the fine frenzy, the 
genius of the sophomore year.” 

“‘T’ve seen a good many sophomores, but I 
never see any taken in this way. Did you, 
Harry?” 

‘¢ No, except when they’d been taking some 





thing.” 
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* Will all the young gentlemen in the hall 
be takenso? Because, ifthey are, I shan't dare 
tocome in to make the beds.” 

‘*Measurably, measurably, Nancy, accord- 
ing to their proclivities and capacities. I shall 
be among them, like the moon among lesser 
fires, bearing conflagration in my track, and 
causing the walls of the Vatican to tremble.” 

‘OQ, dear, if you go to talking Latin as Mr. 
Trafton does, when he comes for his washing, 
Ishall give up.” 

“But about that pigeon-pie, Nancy?” 

‘‘Sartainly I'l] make it.” 

“And the coffee?” 

‘*‘ And the coffee.” 

“Mr. Morton,” said Harry, *‘ if you expect to 
get any pigeons, you must be there bright and 
early; because at break of day the pigeons 
come down on the stubble, and there’s a good 
chance to shoot; but after sunrise they fly up 
into the birches, and scatter off, when they’ve 
got their crops full, and you can’t get a shot, 
only at single birds.” 

“Tl be there; Ill sleep with one eye open. 
O, there’s that confounded cow of the presi- 
dent’s I’ve got to milk. I wish presidents 
wouldn’t keep cows, or milk them themselves; 
that spoils the whole. I'll milk her before 
day, and set the milk on the doorstep.” 

“Tll run over and milk for you, Mr. 
Morton.” 

“Thank you, Nancy. I shall tell him to- 
morrow that I can’t do his chores any more; I 
have got something better to do.” 

Instead of sleeping with one eye open, Mor- 
ton slept with both of them shut so fast that 
he never waked till sunrise. After the tem- 
porary excitement arising from the anticipation 
of meeting his classmates had subsided, the 
fatigue of the day and of the previous weeks 
made itself felt, and tired nature asserted her 
rights most emphatically. Springing from 
his couch, he sought the rye-field. To his great 
chagrin the pigeons had left the stubble, where, 
when feeding, they generally clustered to- 
gether more or less, affording an opportunity 
to shoot several at once, the high stumps and 
tall stubs, some of them fifteen feet in height, 
affording an excellent opportunity for conceal- 
ment. He now went among the bushes; but 
the woods were full of dry sticks ‘that cracked 
beneath his tread, the pigeons were shy, and 
after shooting half a dozen, he could find no 
more. This was a small allowance for nine 
hungry boys. As Morton leaned upon his 
gun in no yery pleasant mood, reproaching 
himself for oversleeping, he heard the report 
of a gun near by, and proceeding in the direc- 
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tion of the sound, met Philip Stanwood, one 
of the hands that had been at work with him 
on the dam, but, having cut himself with a 
broad-axe, had gone home. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Morton.” 

**Good morning, Phil. Glad to see you 
about so soon.” 

** Well, I don’t know asI ought to use my 
leg: the wound ain’t quite healed; but we live 
close by here, and I thought I’d limp out and 
shoot some pigeons.” 

‘*You’ve had great luck, Phil; why, you’ve 
got a back-load.” 

“‘T’ve got three dozen. I got here half an 
hour before day, and the moment the day 
broke they came down on the stubble.” 

“Toverslept. I’m sorry, for our fellows are 
coming back to-night, and I meant to give 
them a treat; but I’ve only shot six, and they 
seem to be all gone.” 

‘¢ Take a dozen of mine, Morton.” 

‘QO, no, Phil; I couldn’t think of it.” 

‘*Yes, you must. I shall have more than I 
want to carry home.” 

“‘Tll take half a dozen, and pay you for 
them.” 

**No, you won’t doany suchthing. We live 
right here; they are no rarity to us; our boys 
are shooting them all the time. I shan’t like 
it at all if you don’t take ’em; so don’t say any 
more ;” and he put the pigeons on Morton’s 
shoulder, who set out for the village highly 
elated. 

** Ain’t Lin luck?” said Morton; ‘‘ and won’t 
we have a good time. Eighteen pigeons! 
They never can eat ’em with all the potatoes, 
gravy, and fixings. I'll give half a dozen to 
Harry’s wife, and that will make her as happy 
asIam. Well, I’d rather be poor, and. have 
friends, than rich, and have none, at least no 
real ones. It costs people something to be 
friends to me. I believe Uncle Tim: gives me 
a third more for hewing that timber than he 
would have given John Gilkey.” 

The nights were now cool and the twilight 
early. Mrs. Semicolon had cleaned the rooms 
and made the beds,,and she and Morton had 
set the table. Morton had a closet half full 
of dry wood that had been left over from last ~ 
winter. With some of this he made a rousing 
fire, and two huge pigeon pies and the coffee 
were placed on the hearth to keep warm. The 
room was splendidly lighted, for Morton had « 
ransacked every room in the building for 
lamps with which to illuminate it. When he 
had exhausted both his means and his inven- 
tion, he shoved up the window, and sat 
down to listen and watch the fire, in order to 
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keep the brands from falling upon the victuals. 
It was not long before the faint sound of a 
horn was heard in the direction of the old 
county road. ‘‘ Here they come,” cried Mort. 
Louder and louder pealed the blasts of the 
driver’s horn, which was now mingled with 
cheers and the rattle of wheels, and Richard- 
son was heard shouting, ‘‘ Only look, Perk; see 
what a tremendous light there is in our room. 
Mort’s there, I know. How are you, old 
fellow?” he shouted, leaping off the box, on 
to Morton’s shoulders. 

‘* First rate. How are you? O, Rich, I’m so 
glad to see you!” 

By this time Perk, Lowell, Ferguson, Hath- 
away, and all the rest surrounded Morton. 

A little delicate-looking freshman sat on the 
box looking on, while all these joyous greet- 
ings were being exchanged, and his eyes filled 
with tears, as he said in a low voice, ‘‘I wish 
somebody was glad to see me.” 

** So there is. I’m glad to see you. Welcome 
to Bowdoin College,” cried Mort. ‘* Come 
along with us;” and Mort pulled him off the 
box. 

** But my trunk,” said the little fellow. 

** Where do you board?” 

** At the public house for the present.” 

** Well, pay your fare, and the driver will 
take itthere. Whatis your name?” 

** Edward Austin, sir.” 

**Gentlemen of the sophomore class, walk 
up to No. 4;” and seizing Austin by the hand, 
Morton led the way. Great was the delight 
of the party, and warm the encomiums lavished 
upon their host, when they beheld the prep- 
arations made for their comfort. 

‘*O, Mort,” cried Perkins, ‘‘ you are the 
prince of fellows. I’m so cold, and tired, and 
hungry!” 

Morton placed Austin between himself and 
Richardson. Most of the others heard the 
expression of Austin which so touched the 
heart of Morton, and directing their conver- 
sation to him, he soon began to feel at home; 
his diffidence in a measure wore off, and his 
generous entertainers were led to form a very 
high opinion of him. They ate, drank, com- 

* pared notes, and related the manner in which 
they had passed the vacation. 

Trafton, on his part, gave his exploits in 
hunting and fishing, but said not a word in 
welation to his addressing an audience of 
bears. 

When the time arrived for them to separate, 
Austin would have gone to the hotel, for his 
room and chum were yet to be selected. 

‘* Stay here, Ned,” said Morton; ‘ we can 
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fix you a bed on the lounge; you don’t want 
to go over there with a whole crowd you 
never saw before.” 

**T shall incommode you, sir.” 

**No, you won't.” 

‘* Go with me, Ned,” said Savage, ‘‘I room 
alone. I’ve got a cousin coming to-morrow to 
be in your class, who will make you a first- 
rate chum.” 

‘*¢You can board with me,” said Morton. 
“Good night.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_.—__—_—— 


A SHARP TRADE. 
BY CHARLES DICKINSON. 


ITHIN an ancient hollow oak 
That stood beside the road, 
Just on the border of a wood, 
An aged Owl abode. 
There he had lived and ruled for years; 
There too his parents reigned; 
And there had he, with Mrs. Owl, 
Some forty Owlets trained. 


His home was ample, warm, secure 
And undisturbed by man; 

The tree was large, and at its base 
A little brooklet ran. 

Half up the oak, and near his door, 
There grew a crooked limb, 

Where he was wont to doze by day, 
And chant his midnight hymn. 


In short, Squire Owl was well-to-do 
In all concerns of life; 

He’d married well, and lived in peace 
With Polly Owl, his wife; 

His children, though they’d been a care, — 
As children always are, — 

Had turned out well, and each had proved 
An image of its pa. 


But that which gratified him most 
Was this, as we surmise: 

His neighbors all with one accord 
Were pleased to call him wise. 

The reason why, ’tis hard to tell, 
Unless the fact implies, 

That wisdom with the birds consists 
In having monstrous eyes. 


Be that, however, as it may, 
The Owl had won a name; 

And, like some mortals, seemed content 
To settle on his fame. 
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So long as people called him wise, 
And gave him power to rule, 

No matter if he spent his days 
In acting out the fool. 


Just through the forest, in a dell, 
Another oak had grown, 

Within whose huge, time-eaten trunk 
Jake Squirrel lived alone; 

A sprightly fellow, full of fun, 
With eyes as black as night, 

Gray, glossy coat, and bushy tail 
Which overtopped him quite. 

A keen young squirrel, too, was Jake; 
Perhaps you'd call him knave; 

For when his neighbors dealt with him, 
They sometimes got the shave. 


It chanced one day, in early fall, 
Before the frosts came down 

To open wide the chestnut burs, 
And turn the maples brown, 

As Jake was sitting on a limb, 
Half dozing in the sun, 

And planning, in a dreamy way, 
For days of busy fun, — 

When winds should whistle through the trees, 
And shake the chestnuts loose, 

And he should gather in his store 
Of food for winter’s use, — 

That all at once he heard a sound; 
And, opening wide his eyes, 

He cast them down, and saw a sight 
That filled him with surprise. 


There stood two men upon the ground, 
Each gazing at the oak; 

And one went up with axe in hand, 
And gave the tree a stroke. 


‘Tis rotten to the heart,” said he; 
‘* We'll have it down next year; 

The wood may pay for cutting it, 
Though hardly that I fear.” 


Then off they started up the hill, 
And soon were out of sight; 

While Jake was left in blank dismay 
To ponder o’er his plight. 


“Tis rotten to the heart, they say; 
Well, so it ought to be; 

If that’s a sin, I’d like to know 
How many men go free. 

If they were felled and slashed about, 
Because their hearts weren’t sound, 

There’d few be left to use the axe 
And beetle, I’ll be bound. 





And s0, it seems, I’ve got to move. 
Move where? ’Tis hard to tell. 

I know of but one other tree 
That suits me half as well; 

And that belongs to neighbor Owl. 
Aha! I see my way! 

I'll try and make a swap with him: 
He wants to sell, they say.” 


No sooner said than done; and Jake 
Went scrambling down the tree. 

He crossed the wood, and climbed the oak, 
His friend the Owl to see. 


‘¢Good morning, squire; fine weather this! 
You’re well, I hope, to-day,” 

Said Jake, as on a neighboring limb 
He stowed himself away. 


‘¢ Good morning, sir! ” exclaimed the Owl, 
With a bewildered blink. 

‘It’s grown so light I’m plagued to see; 
But it is you, I think.” 


‘You're right, my friend; in other words, 
Jake Squirrel, from the dell; 

I’ve come to make a trade with you: 
I hear you want to sell.” 


‘¢ Sell! sell!” exclaimed the squire; ‘sell 
what?” 
‘* Your nest and tree!” said Jake. 
‘¢ My nest and tree?” returned the Owl; 
‘* There must be some mistake.” 


‘*Indeed!” said Jake. ‘* Well, that is strange; 
Clip Chipmunk said ’twas so, 

And that the news came straight to him 
From Miss Sarepta Crow; 

That she had talked with Mrs. Owl, 
Who said that you desired 

To sell your tree, and find a home 
More quiet and retired. 

Now I’m by nature more inclined 
Than you to social life; 

My joys are found in lively scenes; 
Yours centre in your wife, 

Your children, and your home affairs; 
In meditations deep; 

In logic, and — you'll pardon me — 
In logic and in sleep. 

On hearing, then, that you proposed 
To move away this fall, 

And hearing, too, the reason why, 
Determined me to call 

And see if we could make a swap; 
For it occurred to me, 

That, as you wished to be retired, 
From all disturbance free, 
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My dell was just the place for you: 
My oak the very one, 

In all the forest far or near, 
That you would like to own. 

And as for me, the facts are these: 
I like your tree the best, 

Though far inferior to mine 
In point of height and nest; 

But then, it stands beside the road, 
A road much travelled now, 

And I should like to watch the teams 
From off that crooked bough; 
Besides, the nuts are thicker here, 

Nuts unsurpassed in size, 
Which are to me a chief support, 
Though worthless in your eyes. 
But I am wasting precious time; 
Pll leave you now. Good day!” 


‘* Stop, stop! my friend,” exclaimed the Owl; 
‘** Don’t hurry so, I pray!” 


Now, after all his sham pretence, 
The Owl did want to sell; 

His reasons though, for doing so, 
He did not choose to tell. 

He wondered much that sharp young Jake ° 
Should offer such a trade, 

And only feared that he’d retract 
Before the terms were made. 

Yet not for worlds would he disclose 
His real anxiety, 

Or show to Jake how fast he was 
To sell the homestead tree. 


They quibbled long, at length agreed; 
The Owl, with many a hoot; 
Declaring it a shameless fraud, 
That Jake would give no boot; 
While Jake asserted, long and loud, 
*Twas all a monstrous sin, 
That he, in trade, in broad daylight, 
Should get so taken in. 


They parted. Jake retraced his steps 
Back to his native oak, 

And climbing to a mossy gnarl, 
He chuckled o’er his joke. 


“Ha, ha! Well done!” laughed he, “ well 
done! 
You’re sold Squire Solon Owl. 
You might be wiser yet, it seems, 
My would-be learned fowl.” 


‘¢'To-hoo, to-hoo! ” laughed out the squire, 
When Jake had left his tree. 

‘*He thinks he’s sharp, but he’ll soon find 
That I’m as sharp as he.” 
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Next day they moved, Squire Owl and wife 
To Jake’s ancestral nest; 

And Jake took up his lone abode 
In their oak’s ancient breast. 


The autumn days had quickly sped: 
The winds blew fierce and wild; 

And on the lowland plain and hill 
The drifted snows lay piled. 

But Jake, close cuddled in his nest, 
All cosy, snug, and warm, 

Amid his ample store of nuts, 
Defied both cold and storm. 


And often in his selfish joy 
He wondered, with a laugh, 
How neighbor Owl was prospering, 
And how his better half. 
For he supposed, that long ago 
Their home had been destroyed; 
And that the Owls were then deprived 
Of all that he enjoyed. 


As yet, however, Jake was wrong: 
The birds were safely housed: 

They'd gone to sleep with the belief 
That they would not be roused 

Till spring had carried off the snow, 
And clothed their naked oak: 

Till whip-poor-wills began to cry, 
And frogs to pipe and croak. 


But, ah! alas for squire and wife! 
Alas for tricky Jake! 

The joke disclosed another side: 
They’d made a grand mistake. 


Poor Jake was first to find it out; 
And this was how it came: 

In spite of craft on either side, 
There’d been a double game. 


It happened, on the week before 
Jake Squirrel heard the doom 
Pronounced against his hollow oak, 
His old and much loved home, 
That Solon Owl had heard the same 
Pronounced against his tree: 
Hence his desire to move away, 
His great anxiety. 


And so one cold and bitter day 
Jake heard the cutting steel : 

A shiver ran through all the oak; 
His brain began to reel: 

A crash, and all was over then; 
The giant tree lay low; 

And Jake from his ill-gotten nest 
Plunged headlong in the snow. 
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The woodman came and picked him up 
Half dead with fear and rage. 

His joys were o’er: he passed his life 
Imprisoned in a cage. 


The Owls, more fortunate, escaped, 
But long were forced to roam, 

Half frozen, through the dreary wood, 
To find another home. 


Moral. 
They who depart from rectitude, 
And stoop to petty fraud, 
Must not complain, if in the end 
They reap the just reward. 


> 


QAPTAIN DAD'S FISHING-OLUB. 
BY COLONEL G. D. BREWERTON. 


AM “Captain Dad.” It is not my real 

name, nor do I consider it a very pretty one; 
but then it is not of my own choosing, seeing 
that it was given me by the boys of the club, 
that is to say, of the celebrated, in a limited 
way, Catch-’em and Have-’em Fishing Club— 
aclose corporation of just four members be- 
sides myself, of which I am perpetual captain ; 
and hence my title, to which Dad is affection- 


ately added, because I am really dad to two 
of the aforesaid members. 

The boys have nicknames as well as myself, 
some of them of my giving, — for turn 
about is only fair play, — and rejoice in the re- 
spective appellations of Flounder, Old Maid, 


Grunter, and Little Bait. These four are all 
under sixteen years of age, and quite as good — 
which I am happy to say — as youngsters in 
general, each getting his title from some men- 
tal peculiarity or characteristic, rather than 
from any personal resemblance to their highly 
respectable but undoubtedly fishy namesakes. 
Flounder, for instance, has long legs, and a 
trick of stumbling about in a rocking boat 
rather distressing to witness, for he can’t 
swim, and we are always expecting to see him 
follow his sinker, and go feet up after the 
fishes. Then, too, he has a wonderful way 
of expanding himself, by lying flat down, 
with his big hands spread out like fins, and his 
lower limbs taking up so much room as he 
elevates them upon the seats, that they get 
mixed up with the oars, and make us some- 
what doubtful as to their identity — an acro- 
batic performance, of which Little Bait has 
rather cured him lately by tipping over these 
obstacles, and amid the excitement of an un- 
expected bite, fairly pitching head first into 
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poor Flounder’s as yet dinnerless stomach. 
As for Old Maid, he is as precise as a pin, 
coils his line and parts his hair just so, doing 
everything according to rule, — that is to say, 
kis rule; interfere with which, and then look 
out for squalls; down go the corners of his 
otherwise amiable mouth, till the screwed-up 
face seems to have taken pattern from the 
queer, half-human-featured fish which we 
Down-Easters (more shame to us for so do- 
ing) call an old maid; and so he gets his title, 
and no bad one either. Grunter is grunter, 
which means that he growls, the old fellow 
having gotten into a chronic way of grum- 
bling, or keeping up a sort of cross purring to 
himself, very like the noise made by that un- 
easy, toad-like member of the finny family, 
which, as everybody ought to know, contin- 
ues to grunt, and render himself noticeably 
uncomfortable from the moment he is caught 
till he ceases to wag his fat, podgy little body, 
and lies over with a final flop, dead —as Julius 
Cesar. Then, last and least, we have poor 
Little Bait, who generally fishes with a bare 
hook, because the small fish will bite off the 
seductive morsel before the big ones have 
found time to make up their minds to take 
hold and be caught, which so interferes with 
his piscatorial success as to occasion the re- 
mark, when Little Bait gets his fair share of 
a basketful, that the scaly ones must be vora- 
cious and plentiful indeed. But for all that, 
every one has a kind word and a helping hand 
for poor Little Bait, amid all his manifold 
troubles of snarled lines and broken hooks; 
for no one — not even Grunter himself, refuses 
aid and comfort, when the tired little hands 
pull in the dripping cord, and the disappointed 
eyes look pleadingly up to his next neighbor 
with the ever-recurring petition, — 

““Do, please, somebody, give me a bait, for 
those nasty chogsets have just gone and got 
my hook all bare again.” 

So you will perceive that we all get our 
names, and come honestly by them. 

The rules of the Catch-’em and Have-’em 
Fishing Club, as drawn up and adopted by 
our boys, are so simple, and we flatter our- 
selves worthy of imitation, that we will enu- 
merate them here. 

1. This club will go fishing every Saturday, 
wind and weather permitting, and as much 
oftener in vacation as old Captain Dad is good- 
natured enough to take us. 

N. B. If old Captain Dad is not good- 
natured, he is to have no peace till he is, to 
which end Little Bait is hereby appointed to 





tease him. 
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2. Captain Dad shall find fishing-tackle, 
boat, and bait. Flounder will take charge of 
the lunch-basket, and Captain Dad serve out 
the provisions. No boy shall be greedy, or 
look hungry, or give hints about how late it 
is, till Captain Dad says, ‘‘Grub-time.” Then 
Little Bait is to be helped first. 

3- Nobody shall ask anybody else to fix 
his line, or take off his fish, while the fish 
are biting, except Little Bait. Any boy break- 
ing this rule will have no hard-boiled egg 
with his lunch. 

4- Nobody shall sit on Flounder’s legs, un- 
less he does it by accident, or quarrel with 
Grunter for growling, because Captain Dad 
says he has got so used to it he can’t help it, 
and wouldn’t grow if he did not. 

5. Captain Dad shall tell us a story of some 
of his adventures, whenever we go out, if the 
fish do not bite well; if they do, Captain Dad 
will please keep it till the next time, for it is 
more interesting to this club to catch fish than 
to hear stories. When a story is told, this 
club will take a vote, and decide if it is good 
enough to be printed. If so, Captain Dad 
will please write it out plain, and send it to 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine, so that the boys can 
read it in their favorite. 

6. Any member may propose a new rule, 
and each boy shall have one vote, except Cap- 
tain Dad, who shall decide if the rule may be 
passed. If he says it shall not, after it has 
been talked over, then we won’t have it, and 
the boy who proposed it shall go without is 
hard-boiled egg for that day’s lunch. 

N.B. This rule is made to prevent too much 
talking; and no lunch will be served out till 
the vote has been taken and decided. 

Then came the somewhat important matter 
of stationing our crew, the boat being destitute 
of sails, and depending solely upon its oars. 
This, at the particular request of Mrs. Captain 
Dad, who has no idea of any of this club being 
brought home drowned, or even furnishing 
subjects for the kind offices of the Humane So- 
ciety. So we get a large, roomy row-boat, which 
we hire, as we have need, of a quaint, gray- 
headed boat-builder, who hews and hammers 


away in a breezy, oak-scented shop on the Long | 





(that’s the name of our boat) from whirling 
round and round, like a drift-log in an eddying 
stream. Close to Little Bait sits Flounder, 
whose long legs need plenty of room to stretch 
themselves. As for Old Maid and Grunter, 
they stow themselves together, cheek by jowl, 
on the bows, where they may best overlook 
the killick, and keep its line clear. It being 
a part of their duty to drop it when Captain 
Dad shouts to “let go,’ and pull it in again 
when he calls to heave away on the anchor. 
Then Old Maid pulls, and Grunter begins to 
tell us how it makes his arms ache, or how its 
claws will hold to the rock, or come up heay- 
ily laden with a great load of dirty eel-grass, 
or clinging sea-weed, fast grappled in its hold. 
You should hear him grumble away to himself, 
while Old Maid, who is no shirker, works like 
a lifting machine, and the rest of the club say 
Grunter grows more like his fishy namesake 
than ever. Sometimes Grunter is left to pull 
by himself, whereupon he immediately re- 
ports the killick as hopelessly foul, and is in 
favor of cutting the rope, as the easiest way 
of parting company. Grunter’s practical sea- 
manship has taught him that killicks go down 
easy, but come up hard; so he is always trying 
to compromise the duty with Old Maid, by tak- 
ing the letting go, while he leaves the hauling 
in again to his more energetic mate. But Old 
Maid don’t see it so. Then the rowing falls 
pretty much to Captain Dad’s share, for 
Flounder catches crabs, and in so doing 
throws his long legs defiantly upward, while 
his head, in obedience to the laws of gravita- 
tion, goes down with a crash which almost 
threatens to start a plank. Ask Grunter to 
pull, and he will tell you that it blisters his 
hands, and he don’t like it; while Old Maid, 
though willing enough to make the effort, 
wants to pull his own way, and no other, 
which, as it happens to be the wrong way, 
don’t add much to the way of the boat. Poor 
Little Bait is learning to row, and well, too; 
but the small arms are as yet too weak to match 
the bravery of his will; so the duty must de- 
volve, for some time to come, upon Captain 
Dad, who, on the whole, rather likes it. 

And now the young reader will know quite 


Wharf, from whence we embark, getting in | enough of the organization and membership 


baskets, killick, and oars, and then climbing 


down the weedy, slippery stones, or rolling piles 


of Captain Dad's fishing club to consider 
himself or herself (for girls like fishing, and 


till all hands are safely on board, which being | we are going to let them in, too) personally 
accomplished, Little Bait, who labors under the | acquainted with the captain and all hands. 
delusion that he knows how to steer, seats him- |; Moreover, the club have just made a new rule. 


self, with great dignity, in the stern, where he 
tugs away at the tiller-ropes till Captain Dad 


| Nobody but Grunter (who is awfully cross, 
and don’t like girls) objecting, that all the 


finds it no easy task to keep the “‘ Lively Betsy” | boys and girls who shall read these stories, 4 
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told by Captain Dad, and written down by 
Old Maid in our log-book, are, and forever 
ought to be, considered honorary members of 
the ‘* Catch-’em and Have-’em Fishing Club 
of No-where-in-particular — along-shore.” 

It was a sultry Saturday afternoon in the 
latter part of May; shower had followed show- 
er, killing the breeze, until the wind, like Pad- 
dy’s hurricane, ‘‘ blew straight up and down.” 
Indeed, one could hardly tell why, when it was 
all breathless below, the dull, dreary veil of 
cloud should travel so slowly, but surely, over 
the far-off sky above, blotting out every bit of 
blue, till there was not enough of azure left to 
make a Dutchman that proverbial ‘ pair of 
breeches.” As for fishing, it was out of the 
question, unless we were to come home like 
drowned rats — a thing not to be thought of, 
for good Mrs. Captain Dad, a notable house- 
keeper by the way, already looks upon our 
piscatorial pursuits as a direct invention of 
the Evil One for the better destruction of good 
clothes, not to mention that orderly domestic 
economy so dear to every well-regulated fem- 
inine mind. So Captain Dad, who is growing 
fat, and is not unfrequently troubled with a 
mild attack of laziness, commonly known as 
* spring fever,” had stowed himself away upon 
the old family lounge, upon which comfortable 
carriage of ease he had already ridden half 
way to the ‘‘ Land of Nod” (wherever that 
is), leaving the disappointed boys to flatten 
their noses against the dripping window- 
panes, or pore over the old-fashioned alma- 
nack, which said, half way down the page, 
** About this time expect much rain.” 

Captain Dad, being half asleep, and indeed 
snoring gently, which last is written down 
in the log on the authority of Flounder, would 
doubtless have gone all the way to Dreamland, 
and seen some strange things among the 
cloud-castles of that queer locality, if it had 
not been for a little timid hand, which had 
gotten lovingly hold of his great brown paw, 
and a persuasive, pleading voice, whose ac- 
cents could make themselves ever so soft and 
tender, and now whispered close into his ear, — 

“Captain Dad, dear Captain Dad! Are 
you sleeping, please? Now please don’t. It’s 
cleared off beautifully; the wind’s got round 
to the sou’-west, for Flounder says the vane 
on the Quaker’s barn points so, andI don’t 
suppose a Quaker’s vane would tell a lie—do 
you, Captain Dad? And we have got the 
baskets and things all ready, and Maumee has 
put up the lunch, and O, do please let’s go 
fishing, that’s a dear Captain Dad. I haven’t 
missed a word in spelling all this week, and 
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Old Maid and Grunter say the tide will be just 
right when we get there.” 

There was no more to be said; so Captajn 
Dad gives a great yawn, and a regretful look 
at the cosy lounge, heaves a sigh over the lost 
nap, as he shakes and stretches himself, and 
then, after a wise glance or two at the now 
rapidly brightening sky, and a verification of 
the report as to the Quaker’s weather-vane, 
which wouldn’t tell lies, proceeds, without 
more ado, to pull on his great rubber boots, and 
head the little cavalcade, who take up their 
noisy line of march for the boat-house on the 
wharf. 

An hour later and the Lively Betsy lay with 
oars stowed, and killick down, snugly an- 
chored, and bobbing to the rising tide, midway 
between the Lime Rocks and the far reaching 
gravelly point of Goat Island. Here for a 
while we plied our easy toil in silence, the flop- 
ping of some newly-caught fish, or the mut- 
tered exclamation, ‘‘I’ve got suck a bite,” or 
the yet more confident, ‘‘See if I don’t catch 
you, if you do that again,” being the only in- 
terruptions to the monotonous plashing of the 
rippling tide. While all hands were thus busily 
employed in keeping up a correspondence (a 
regular series of invitations, backed by fresh 
clams, and enforced by sharp hooks, to come 
up and make us a call) with the dingy-backed 
flat-fish, who went hunting their dinners, and 
stirring up the oozy slime in the muddy bottom 
below; things went quietly enough. But ere 
long the fish grew shy, or, it may be, had lis- 
tened to the experience of some sore-mouthed 
member of their fraternity, who had escaped 
from our snares, and returned, with dislocated 
teeth and aching jaws, to tell his tale of woe, 
and give warning to his fellows. Be this as 
it may, our flat customers grew sharp enough 
to carry their trade elsewhere; and as they 
ceased to bite, Little Bait called for a story — 
a real nice one— about something that hap- 
pened to you when you were a soldier, ever 
so long ago, clinching it all with a reliant, 
‘But you know best, Captain Dad.” So, as 
poor Captain Dad is bound not to make ex- 
cuseés, or even look bashful, under penalty of 
getting no hard-boiled egg for 47s lunch, all 
hands rebaited their hooks, and dropped them 
overboard, in hopes of a stray nibble. Floun- 
der coiled up his legs, Grunter held his com- 
plaining tongue, and Old Maid settled his face 
into the primmest look of attention, while 
Little Bait, leaving his untended line to the 
mercy of the tide, crept up, in his loving 
fashion, as near as might be to dear old Cap- 
tain Dad, so as not to lose a single word of 
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the coming yarn, which is to be written down in 
the log-book and printed, so as to be read by 
all the members of the club, and boys and girls 
who can’t go fishing with us, because they are 
too far away, under the-title of ‘‘ Trapped in 
the Mud.” So Little Bait says, ‘‘ Please look 
out for'it in the very next number of ‘ Our 
Boys and Girls.’ ” 


PROVERB-POEM. IV. 
BY GENEVIEVE. 
‘* Let well enough alone.” 
MONG ‘the sayings of the wise, 
4 In which so much of wisdom lies, 
For solid.truth, I’m sure there’s none 
Like this: ‘‘ Let well enough alone.” 


We see it proved from day to day, 
That, strive as boldly as we may, 
We say at length, with bitter moan, 
Had we ‘let well enough alone,” — 


We should not now be left to grieve 
O’er hopes that blossomed to deceive; 
Contentment with our daily lot 

Will yield true joys that perish not. 


A greedy dog found on the street 

A large and tempting piece of meat; 
Between his teeth he grasped it tight, , 
Then homeward sped with all his might. 


But as he crossed. a narrow stream, 
He saw beneath the waters gleam 
Another dog, with aspect bold, 

Who seemed within his teeth to hold 


A piece of meat full twice the size 
Of his, so precious in his eyes; 

So, letting go his own, he tried 

To seize the meat beneath the tide. 


Thus both were lost — the shadow vain, 
Which only mocked his toil and pain; 
And the real treasure slipped away, 
Beneath the waters: dark and gray. 


There was a widow —'so I’ve read — 
Who roused her maidens from their bed 
Whene’er the cock began to crow: 
Quoth they, ‘‘ We will not’have it so. 


** Old Chanticleer shall lose his head; 
Then she’ll have nothing in its stead 
To indicate the time of day, 

And in our beds we both can stay.” 
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Poor foolish maidens! Not content 
To be well off, they did repent, 

With many a sad and bitter tear, 
That e’er they killed old Chanticleer. 


For, having not, as heretofore, 

The crowing cock beside the door, 
Whene'er the widow woke from sleep, 
She roused her maids from slumbers deep, 


And bade them labor all the day, 
Nor spend one hour in useless play: 
Thus for themselves they did prepare 
A burden more than they could bear. 


Full many an instance could we find 
To prove that a contented mind 

Is more to be desired than gold, 

Or all the lore of sages old. 


*Twas said by one not over-wise, 

‘‘ There’s not a blessing ’neath the skies 
So great as this: that God bestow, 

All that we wish for here below.” 


An old philosopher replied, 

‘¢The happiness that will abide 

Is found by wishing not below 

The things that God does not bestow.” 


John Newton said, If God on high, 
Should send two angels from the sky, 
And give to each employment meet, 
The one, to simply sweep the street, — 


The other, guide the affairs of state, 
Or bear an empire’s burdens great, 
Each, satisfied, content would be, 
Nor seek to change his destiny. 


Contentment makes each labor light, 

Into a talent swells a mite. 

If e’er true happiness we find, 

*Twill be in a contented mind. 

a 
—— Tue time for collecting ferns for an her- 

barium is just before the spores or seed-vessels 
have attained maturity; and it is better to col- 
lect them ona dry day. In selecting fronds for 
preservation, it is advisable to avoid the lar- 
gest, selecting those which will lie easily with- 
out bending between the leaves of your herba- 
rium. 


—— Hawskr is a corruption of Aadser (from 
the Saxon ails, the neck, the throat), and hal- 
sers are so termed because they pass between 
two round holes under a ship’s head or beak, 
i. ¢., through her throat. 
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A YOUNG BOAT-BUILDER. 
BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


T the date mentioned below, I received a 

letter from a boy from which the follow- 

ing is an extract. Names and places'I am 

forbidden to mention, except to say, that he 
resides in one of our New England cities. 


OcToBER 5, 1870. 

Rev. ELr1yyjAH KELLoGcG. Dear Sir: When 
I read the first volume of the Elm Island 
stories, I read it with much interest. Since 
then, I have watched eagerly for each succes- 
sive volume. In reading ‘‘ The Young Ship- 
builders,” another boy, by the name of 
and myself were possessed with the idea of build- 
ing a boat. As we were separated during the 
summer, we could do nothing; but a few days 
ago, we sawed out the keel. 
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We do not know exactly how the fore post 
(the stem) is fastened on. If you would write 
how it is done, we should be very much. 
obliged. The boat is to be sixteen feet and 
four inches long, and four feet and four inches 
wide, if we are ever so fortunate as to get 
her done. 

I hope these are not the only books you 
will write. I shall be fifteen years old next 
January. 


Since that time I have received the fol- 
lowing ; — 


May 15, 1871. 


Rev. Exyau Kettocc. Dear Sir: I 
launched my boat this morning at five 
o’clock; it did not leak a drop. 


We give an engraving of the boat, together 
with a portrait of the projector and builder, 
and would add, that the other boy was four- 
teen years old the 25th of May. 

The illustration is from a photograph, so 
that the readers of this Magazine have here a 
correct representation of the boat, which sits 
gracefully in the water. The young builder 
will no doubt be surprised to find his portrait 
at the head of this article; but our boys and 
girls should be made acquainted with this 
enterprising lad; and our only regret is, that 
we have not his companion’s to place be- 
side it. 

Another letter informs us that each of them 
has commenced a second boat, which makes it 
evident enough that the Charlie Bells are not 
all dead yet, and that the characters drawn in 
the Elm Island stories are by no means im- 
possible ones. 
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THE YOUNG MINISTER ; 
OR, 
OUR GIRLS AT PLAY AND AT WORK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


[with TWO FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


“ Wwe Edith, how do you like the new 

minister now?” said Lottie Mapleton, 
as they met on the croquet grounds near the 
cottage of Edith’s father. 

** Very much, indeed; more than ever. He 
preached such a lovely sermon last Sunday! 
And he was so eloquent, and so earnest too!” 
replied Edith, will all the enthusiasm of a 
young lady of modern times. 

**] don’t refer particularly to his sermons,” 
added Lottie. ‘*‘ What do you think of him as 
aman?” ° 

“T like him ever so much!” exclaimed 
Edith. 

** Well, I should like him, too, if he hadn't 
some bad habits.” 

‘Bad habits! Why, Lottie, what can you 
mean? You don’t intend to say that Mr. Gor- 
don has any bad habits?” 

** Yes, I do; some very bad habits.” 

**You don’t mean s0, Lottie. You are jok- 
ing.” 

** Indeed, I am not.” 

‘¢ What bad habits can he have?” 

‘That coat he wears is a very bad habit, in 
the first place.” 

*¢ T knew you were joking; you always are.” 

** But the coat isn’t his worst habit,” con- 
tinued Lottie, solemnly. 

‘* Do you mean his vest or his hat?” 

‘*No, nothing of that kind. But I think 
that Mr. Gordon, a minister, with a nice salary, 
and no wife to support or dress, ought to wear 
a better coat. Itis really quite threadbare.” 

** He wears a better one in the pulpit.” 

‘* Well, he ought to wear a better one every 
day.” 

**T can forgive his coat, but what worse 
habit has he?” 

‘*T’ll tell you, Edith. He has a very bad habit 
of calling upon his people in the forenoon, 
as early as nine o’clock, sometimes, and, for 
aught I know, before breakfast. I think it is 
shameful. Why, this very morning he actu- 
ally caught me at the wash-tub!” 

** Well, what of it, Lottie?” asked Edith, 
demurely. 

** What of it? Why, I never was so mortified 
in all my life. Ihad on all the old duds I 
could find in my wardrobe, and I looked like a 
fright. I blushed till my face burned like a 
blister, andI stuttered, and stammered, and 
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apologized, and he only laughed at me. I 
told mother she ought to be ashamed of her- 
self for letting him come into the kitchen ; but, 
do you know, Edith, I believe she did it on 
purpose?” 

‘*¢ Perhaps she did,” mused Edith. 

“IT never was so awfuily mortified in all my 
life. I thought I should sink through the floor. 
I told mother it was cruel for her to doso. I 
am going to repudiate the compact now, and 
retire from the Sisterhood.” 

** Don’t, Lottie.” 

“IT shall. But there comes Eunice Palmer. 
She is the secretary, and I shall formaliy ask 
leave to withdraw.” 

‘* Don’t you do it, sister.” 

**T certainly will. And I will not go within a 
quarter of a mile of a wash-tub again as long 
as I live.” 

*¢ Don’t be hasty, sister mine. Some of the 
Sisterhood will be here presently to play cro- 
quet, and Mr. Gordon, the minister, promised 
to come too.” 

‘The minister? Then I will go straight 
home, for I shall never dare to look him in 
the face again.” 

‘¢-You shall not, Lottie.” 

But the appearance of the young minister 
upon the ground, attended by Mr. Baker, pre- 
vented a retreat, and in a few moments others 
of the Sisterhood appeared. The half dozen 
young ladies, from eighteen to twenty-one years 
of age, who had assembled. on the lawn, were 
soon engaged in the popular game, in which 
the minister and Edith’s father took part, 
though the latter was fifty years old. 

Doubtless the ‘ Sisterhood” was a very 
mysterious organization, and the ‘ compact” 
was a very formidable agreement. Several of 
the association were on the lawn, engaged in 
the game of croquet, while others were in 
sight, interested in the various feminine 
amusements of the day. Mabel Greene was 
rowing a boat on the stream below the lawn; 
Jane Melville and some of her more intimate 
friends were in the beach wagon taking an 
evening drive; while Lucy Atherton seemed 
to prefer reading to any of these amusements, 
though all of them were open to her. 

The young ladies who composed the Sister- 
hood were daughters either of wealthy men, 
or of those engaged in lucrative pursuits; at 
least, of men of considerable income. Their 
amusements were all-innocent and proper, 
though some of them, as boating, riding, and 
equestrianism, were available only to those of 
large means. Nearly all of them had left 
school, and were entering upon the estate of 
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womanhood. They had been educated at the 
most expensive institutions of learning, and, 
till within a very recent period, had been too 
much occupied with school duties and with 
music lessons to find any time for household 
work. 

In the village of Yewtopia, near the metrop- 
olis, as elsewhere, a great deal had been said 
about the negative side of female education — 
that young ladies grew up and married with- 
out being able to make a loaf of bread 
(though a few could manage sponge cake), 
wash a skirt, or fashion a dress. Now Edith 
Baker and Eunice Palmer were conscious of 
their deficiencies. They counselled with the 
doctor's wife, who was a very practical woman, 
and the association called the Sisterhood was 
organized, whose only object was to encourage 
young ladies to learn and practise the arts of 
housewifery. The ‘‘ compact,” which corre- 
sponded with the pledge of a temperance 
society, obliged every member to spend at 
least one hour a week at the wash-tub; to 
learn to make and bake bread (not cake); to 
become proficient in the cutting and making 
of dresses, and other articles of wearing 
apparel for common use, and generally, to 
learn to do, and to do, all the ordinary work 
of the house. On the principle enunciated by 


Mr. Dickens in his address to the school-ship 


boys, ‘*Do all the good you can, and don’t 
make any fuss about it,” the Sisterhood was a 
secret association. The members were to be 
encouraged and supported by the example of 
the others, but they were not to ruin the un- 
dertaking by publishing it as a stupendous 
organized frolic. It was to be a serious work. 
It is true that fathers and mothers, especially 
mothers, wondered at the fever of practical 
usefulness which had suddenly come over the 
girls; but it ought to be added that every one 
of them was pleased with it. About the time the 
Sisterhood went into operation, the Rev. Mr. 
Gordon, fresh from the Divinity School, came 
to Yewtopia to preach as a candidate. He was 
entirely satisfactory to a very large majority 
of the people, but the older people thought he 
had better ‘‘ supply the pulpit” for a year, be- 
fore he was settled — an arrangement to which 
the young clergyman assented. The pews 
were rich enough to pay him twenty-four 
hundred dollars a year, which was a generous 
salary fora young unmarried minister. He 
was a truly religious man, simple-minded, 
earnest, and sincere; and it was said that more 
than half of his stipend found its way into the 
pockets of the deserving poor on the outskirts 
of the village. But then Mr. Gordon was the 
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only son of a widow, and she a very wealthy 
one, who did not care a straw whether he re- 
ceived any salary, so that there would have 
been no great merit in giving away the whole 
of it. It was not the young minister’s fault 
that he was a very attractive man, both per- 
sonally and socially; but it was much to his 
credit that he scorned and derided the cold 
formalism and frivolity of fashionable life. 

The Sisterhood was composed of refined and 
high-minded young ladies, and it would bea 
wicked slander to say that any one of them 
sought to insnare the affections of the popular 
young minister; but he was certainly a very 
desirable person, and the wife of such a man 
could not but be a happy woman. Even Miss 
Lottie Mapleton would have rejoiced in his 
partial smile, and would not have been so ob- 
stinate as to frown upon such a suitor. 

Mr. Gordon played the game of croquet with 
the young ladies, and enjoyed it. He did not 
even hint that he had caught Miss Lottie at 
the wash-tub. He was too noble and mag- 
nanimous to wound even a false pride. Miss 
Lottie was, perhaps, the most beautiful girl in 
the whole village—so fair that she could 
afford to frown even upon the most eli- 
gible suitor who wooed her favor. In spite 
of what she considered the minister’s ‘‘ bad 
habits,” she had as much regard for him as 
any of her companions. She was twenty- 
one years old, and had already declined 
more than one “ offer;” and though we have 
no right to betray the secret of her inmost 
heart, she did not intend to repel Mr. Gor- 
don, if he should take such a decided step. 
She desired to appear well before him, and 
this was the particular reason why she was so 
mortified to have him catch her at the wash- 
tub. She had a feeling that the “‘ old duds” had 
ruined her in the estimation of the minister. 

When Mr. Gordon called at her father’s 
house on Monday morning, it was to obtain 
a book which Mrs. Mapleton had promised to 
lendhim. He inquired concerning the health 
of the rest of the family, and the lady laugh- 
ingly, but rather proudly, declared that her 
daughter was at the wash-tub. The minister 
mischievously begged permission to behold so 
extraordinary a sight as the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant at the tub. He was inti- 
mate enough in the family to ask such a fa- 
vor, and have it granted. The shock which 
Lottie had experienced on the occasion was a 
disagreeable revelation in regard to her char- 
acter. She certainly suffered very much. in 
the estimation of the minister; but it was not 
because he had seen her arrayed in the “old 
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duds,” and looking “like a fright.” It was be- 
cause she was ashamed of her homely occupa- 
tion; and if she could but have known it, she 
actually looked prettier at the wash-tub, wear- 
ing a discarded dress, in the eye of the minis- 
ter, than in the flounced silk and two-story 
head-dress. 

It so happened — though I am afraid there 
was malice aforethought in the happening — 
that on the following Monday morning Mr. 
Gordon went to the cottage of Mr. Baker. He 
had a genuine errand; he wished to see Miss 
Edith, and he stated his object in calling to 
her mother. 

**T am very sorry, but Edith is washing her 
clothes in the back kitchen,” replied Mrs. 
Baker. 

**Washing!” exclaimed the minister, with 
a repetition of the sensation experienced a 
week before. ‘Do all the ladies in Yewtopia 
do their own washing?” 

‘* All the young ladies do. It is a strange 
freak which has come over them; but they 
wash, make, and mend, and do all sorts of 
housework.” 

**T am very glad to hear it. I desire very 
much to see Edith. Will you let me go into 
the back kitchen? I won’t hinder her a mo- 
ment from her work.” 

‘*T don’t know that she will care to see the 
minister when she is at the wash-tub; but I 
will ask her.” 

** Pray don’t! Let me go to her unan- 
nounced. I should really like to see her at 
the wash-tub.” 

Mrs. Baker consented, and the young min- 
ister was conducted to the back kitchen. 

**Good morning, Miss Baker,” said Mr. 
Gordon, as he walked into the room where the 
fair girl was at work. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Gordon,” replied 
Edith. “I don’t think there is a dry chair 
here to offer you.” 

‘*T prefer to stand. Pray go on with your 
washing, and don’t let me hinder you.” 

Edith thought the minister wanted to see 
whether she knew how to wash or not, and 
she scrubbed away briskly upon a white skirt. 

**T want a Sunday school teacher, Miss 
Baker. When I went to the school yesterday, 
I found that Miss Prescott had gone to Western 
New York, to spend the summer and autumn. 
I want you to take her place.” 

**Indeed, Mr. Gordon, I’m not qualified to 
take her place, or any place.” 

‘That is what all the good teachers say, for 
they distrust their own abilities.” 

Mr. Gordon staid half an hour, and Edith 
finally consented to take the class in the Sun- 





day school, and to attend the teachers’ meet- 
ing that evening. Neither Mr. Gordon nor 
the young lady said a word about washing. 
He did not express his surprise at her occupa- 
tion, and she did not blush or apologize. Af- 
ter tea that day they played a game of croquet 
on the lawn, and then went to the teachers’ 
meeting together. At its close he went home 
with her; but they talked only of teaching a 
class in the Sunday school. Of course the 
minister had selected Edith as the new teach- 
er because he considered her the best quali- 
fied for the duty. The fact that she was able 
to stand at the wash-tub, with her *‘ old duds” 
on, and talk to the minister, or to any young 
man, without an apology, was an additional 
qualification both for Sunday school work and 
for the duties of life. 

At the expiration of his year, Mr. Gordon 
was settled in Yewtopia. A few months later, 
Edith withdrew from the ‘‘ Sisterhood,” and 
joined another association, of which the min- 
ister and herself were the only members, per- 
haps because she could no longer keep the 
secret of the former, though she still kept the 
conditions of the compact. On that croquet 
lawn near the bridge, a new house was built 
by Mr. Baker, and presented to the church as 
a parsonage. The minister and his wife live 
there, and still play croquet with the ‘‘ Sister- 
hood” and others; still row on the stream, 
still ride in the beach wagon, and enjoy as 
much as ever the amusements of former days; 
but Edith is content now to let the girl do the 
washing. 

Lottie Mapleton is not married yet; but she 
may be whenever she will smile upon any one 
in the long train of her admirers. People 
thought, at one time, that the minister “ liked” 
her; and some thought that she was piqued 
and annoyed when Edith’s engagement was 
whispered. The older people did not think 
she was a suitable wife for a minister, while 
they graciously acknowledged that Edith had 
found her true sphere. Of course it cannot 
be known just how much Mr. Gordon was in- 
fluenced by his wash-tub experiences ; but cer- 
tainly a young lady who is mortified and 
ashamed to be seen engaged in any house- 
hold occupation, even if the nature of it com- 
pels her to wear ‘‘old duds,” must sink in the 
estimation of any sensible, practical man. 


—— Tue earliest complete clock, of which 
there is any certain record, was made by & 
Saracen mechanic in the 13th century. A 
kind of water clock, called Clepsydra, was in- 
troduced at Rome, by Scipio Nasica, about 
138-B. C. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 
THE OLD MAN’S STORY. 
BY REINE DAVIS. 


E was a bent old man, with very gray hair, 
and a squeaking voice, and he wore gold 
rings in his ears; and he and his little ancient 
black and tan dog used often to come to grand- 
mamma’s foracall. Grandmammasat at one 
corner of the fireplace and knit. Almost small 
enough to pass for Queen Mab, her well-beloved 
grandchild —.and that was I — used to sit at the 
other corner, tending the black cat, and listen- 
ing attentively to every word of the conversa- 
tion. Such stories as that old man used to tell, 
sit ting in the straight-backed chair, directly in 
front of the fire! as, how he was once fasci- 
nated by a snake, and would have fallen a prey 
to it, if his father had not come and taken him 
by the shoulders and turned him away; how 
he always heard three knocks on the head- 
board of his bed before the death of each of 
his wives — and he had lost three. 

Grandmamma, peaceful as a slow-moving 
river, listened with a quiet twinkle of humor 
in her black eyes, and never made any ob- 
jection. But his tales of marvels were not 
always personal. One of them ran in this 
way:— 

‘I ’member hearing *bout a man that lived 
some’er’s in the old country, in a large town, 
some’er’s on the sea-coast. He was one of your 
rich, high-feeling fellows, owned property, and 
didn’t do anything for a living. Well, he used 
to take little jaunts out into the country, and 
he’d stop into houses and talk with the folks, 
and see how they looked, and how they ap- 
peared. On one of these ’ere occasions, he 
saw a girl sitting by a window, and she was 
just as handsome as a drawn picter. So he 
thought he’d make an arrant in. Well, he 
did. He was mightily suited with her on nigh 
acquaintance; and a few days after he hap- 
pened that way again. She was pretty asa 
poppet, and as good as she was pretty; and 
the more he see of her, the better he liked her. 
So he had business that way every few days. 
And one day he asked her father to give him 
his darter. 

“* What’s your trade?’ says the old gentle- 
man. 

“* Trade?’ says the young man. ‘I’m rich; 
Z don’t need a trade.’ 

“*Riches make themselves wings, and fly 
away like an eagle; you must have a trade, or 
you can’t have my darter,’ says the old man. 

“*What trade would you have me learn?’ 
says the young one. 
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** ¢T don’t care what it is — anything useful, 
if it is only basket-making,’ says t’other. 

‘¢* Well, basket-making must be as easy as 
anything — basket-making let it be,’ says the 
suitor. 

‘So basket-making it was. The young fel- 
low hired somebody to teach him to make 
baskets — sort of knickknack things they 
were, I reckon — ladies’ trinkets, to put their 
furbelows in; I'll warrant they were none of 
your splint-stuff-make of oak, such as we are 
acquainted with, and use to put ’tatoes and 
cornin. More Frenchified, a deal. Well, the 
young spark worked till he thought he’d 
learned the business, and then he brought a 
specimen to the old gentleman. 

**¢ That will do,’ says he. ‘You may have 
her.’ 

‘* The girl took and laid up the basket mighty 
careful, and they appointed the wedding day. 
When they were ready there was a great wed- 
ding, and a handsomer bride never set foot in 
the meeting-house. Well, life went along 
pretty gay with the young couple. The young 
man had ships out at sea, and his riches came 
rolling in like ’tatoes into a cellar window 
in digging time. They had a way in that 
place, if you were pretty grand, and traded by 
sea, of inviting you toa great dinner on ship- 
board. So one of the big owners of a number 
of trading vessels from foreign parts invited 
this ere young man and his wife to dinner on 
board one of his ships. 

‘¢That was a dinner to make you lick your 
lips. Roast pigs, and roast turkeys, and chick- 
en pies, I’ll warrant you. They had wine, too; 
some of your high-priced stuff, that cost the 
gold. When they got through with their feast- 
ing, and got up to go ashore, what does this 
innocent couple find but that a trap was set 
for them? Why, they were out of sight of 
land— way out on the ocean. What do you 
think of that?” 

‘¢ But, Mr. Wheezer, didn’t the vessel rock 
different? I should have thought they would 
have known they were getting out to sea?” 
asked Mab. 

‘©O, I’spose it washed about so when it’s 
tied up to land that they’d never know the dif- 
ference, if they didn’t take a look out of the 
winders. And the time was so took up with 
good victuals that they never thought of look- 
ing out. So there they were at sea.” 

*¢¢ What does this mean?’ says the young 
man, says he. 

“¢T'll tell you what it means,’ says the na- 
bob of a ship-owner; ‘it means I’m in love 
with your wife, and mean to marry her myself, 
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in order for to do which I must make way 
with you. I'll give you your choice. You 
may be headed up in a hogshead, and flung 
overboard, with a week’s provisions, or you 
may take your chance with the sharks without 
the hogshead and provisions.’ 

“The young wife she took on terribly, and 
the young man tried to get him to be more 
marciful; but he stuck to his proposal. So 
the young man he said he’d be headed up. 
And it was done right away. I guess he must 
have had an understanding how Jonah felt in 
the whale’s belly then. He hadn’t no means 
of knowing how long he heaved about on the 
waves, but it seemed like a man’s lifetime, 
and he was pretty nigh exhausted; when he 
kind o’ come to by means of hearing knocks 
and thumps of a hammer about his head. 
Come to find out, he was on land; and there 
were some fellows there knocking the hogs- 
head to bits, to see what was in it. When 
they found it was a live man, they took him 
somewheres, where some kind-hearted woman 
could nuss him up. When he got well he 
went to making baskets for a living, for he 
was drifted on to some warm country island, 
and couldn’t get away right off. He made 
those pretty little fol-de-rol baskets, and went 


round peddling them to all the ladies he could, 
so’s to get money to work his way along to 
some seaport town. It went on so some time, 
as I take it, till at last he was peddling in the 
town, when one day the maid-sarvant where 
he called with his baskets, said my lady would 


like to see him up chamber. Up he went 
some grand stairs into a room all silks, and 
pearls, and precious stones, and there sot a 
grand-looking woman, with a veil over her 
head; and when hecome in, she looked-over 
his baskets, and said she’d take a/Z on ’em. 
And upon that up she jumps and kites out of 
the room, and locks the door after her. What 
to do he didn’t know. He was in a dilemmy. 
But before he had time to worry any great, in 
she comes again without her veil, dressed in 
the gown his wife had on last time that 
ever he see her. Come to look again, it was 
his wife. He didn’t know whether it was a 
dream or a true story. But she fell to crying 
and hugging him, and saying how she’d had 
to marry that old Spaniard of a fellow, ee 
she thought de was dead. 

*“*¢Turn about is fair play,’ says she, ru 
bribe one of his captains aboard ship, and 
we'll run away. You must go away now,’ 
says she, ‘so that the sarvants won’t smell 
out anything, and I'll plan and plot it all 
out.’ 

‘Then she sot a time for him to come again 
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and see her, and he went off lighter than a 
feather. 

‘¢ When he sent up one of his baskets, you see, 
his wife knew the make, and she wanted to 
see the man, though she hadn’t much hope it 
could be he. But the minute she sot eyes on 
him she was a made woman. There wan't 
nothing she couldn’t do for the sake of him. 
So she bought some regular grandee clothes, 
and at the time appinted the man appeared, 
and carried them off in a bundle; she sot the 
time when she knew old Blue Beard would be 
sure to be off, and she told him just how to 
work it. Well, he followed her directions; 
and pretty soon there come an invite for old 
nabob and his handsome wife to go to a great 
feast on board a ship. So they went, and they 
had grand doings; plenty to eat and drink. 
Such pies as you never eat, norI nuther. This 
was in the country where them talking parrots 
run wild—go out into the woods most any 
time, and you’d hear them calling for crack- 
ers, and talking about what Polly wants, like 
all possessed. I have heard them say they 
make pies out of their tongues; well, I’ve no 
doubt they had that kind on the table, and 
just as many raisins as they could eat, and 
oranges as large as a good-sized punkin. The 
lady was so witty and so lively, and so fond of 
old nabob, that the time went fast as a shoot- 
ing star. And when nabob got up to go, they 
plied him with more and more French brandy, 
andkept him there (them foreigners /zke French 
brandy), till at last he said he must go. The 
ship was tossing pretty bad, but he thought it 
was the French brandy in his legs, and kept 
on till he see he was out on the ocean. Then 
it flashed over him that somebody meant to 
sarve him a poor turn, for hehad a recollec- 
tion of what he did to a poor gentleman that 
never wronged him; but he never surmised 
then who it was give him the feast. But he 
made himself known to him, like Joseph in 
the Bible; and he told him, says he, ‘ Now! 
will carry you on, and give you up to the reg- 
’lar authorities, and have you hung just like a 
dog, or you may try the hogshead, as I did, 
or the sharks, ary one.’ This sobered old 
nabob like a bucketful of cold water, and: he 
looked like a melancholy, old-fashioned tomb- 
stone. The captain and the sailors were all 
agin him.” 

**T don’t understand how he could go on 
one of his own vessels,” queried Mab, “and 
not know it.” 

‘“©O, he had so many de didn’t know one 
half he owned. But if he had, that woman 
would have been too spry for him. You may 
depend ske knew how to manage. bar he 
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chose the nogshead, of course, hoping he’d 
get off as well as t’other. But-he sank like a 
talent of lead, and that was the last they heard 
of him.” 

‘“‘T don’t think they ought to have revenged 
themselves,” said little Mab. 

‘Why, you see they had to,” said Mr. 
Wheezer. ‘‘’T'wan’t safe to let the old ruffin 
run loose a minute, no more than ’twould a 
rattlesnake.” 

Grandmamma shook with one of her silent, 
internal laughs; the black-and-tan dog winked 
at the cat; and only Mab was dissatisfied with 
the termination of the Romance of the Sea. 


THE KING AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 


]* the days of the good King Henry IV. of 
France, there lived an honest countryman, 
who said one evening, on returning from his 
day’s work, ‘*‘ Well, good wife, I hear our good 
king is coming to-morrow to hunt in the forest 
of Fontainebleau. The distance is great, I 
know, but if you will get readymy best coat and 
hat, Iam resolved to try and see him.” His 
wife soon made ready his best clothes, and at 
daybreak she gathered a basket of her best 
strawberries, and tied up one of her choicest 
cheeses as a present to the good king, and 
Pierre set off with eager step and joyful heart. 
He walked on in the fresh morning air; but 
when he reached the forest, being overcome by 
fatigue, he sat down to rest a while. Now, it 
chanced that during the hunt the king lost 
sight of his companions, and happened to be 
passing by. 

“Can you tell me,” said Pierre, ‘‘ whether 
our good King Henry is in the forest to-day?” 

“Yes,” said the king, ‘‘ he is here.” 

“T have walked some distance to see him. 
Can you tell me, sir, in which part of the for- 
est I shall find him?” 

“Tf you will mount behind me I can take 
you to the very spot.” 

Thereupon, with many thanks, Pierre seated 
himself, right glad, behind the king; they rode 
along chatting very pleasantly. 

‘What have you in your basket, my friend?” 

“Some strawberries which my good wife 
sent with this cheese.” 

“Let me see the strawberries.” 

Pierre handed him the basket, and watched 
him anxiously eating one after another, fear- 
ing there would be none left. However, he 
said nothing. 

“How shall I know the king from his cour- 
tiers?” 

“O, very easily; they will all take off their 
hats, but the king will keep his head covered.” 

a 
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Very soon they came to four cross roads, 
where a very large company of gentlemen were 
gathered together awaiting the king. As soon 
as he appeared they all took off their hats; 
and Pierre asked, eagerly, which was the 
the king. 

“Did I not tell you he would keep his 
hat on?” . 

‘* Well, then, either you or I must be king, 
since all the rest are bareheaded” — little sus- 
pecting how close he was to his majesty. 

“°Tis even so; and I am Henry IV. of 
France.” 

In great astonishment Pierre hastily dis- 
mounted, wondering how he could have been 
riding and talking with him in so friendly a 
manner. Thekingsmiled, and told him togoto 
the palace for some refreshment and rest, and 
that he wished to see him the next morning. 
Meanwhile the king ordered a beautiful cow 
to be tied up in the yard, and the next day he 
told Pierre to drive her home to his wife, for 
the refreshing basket of strawberries and the 
cheese which she had sent him. 

Pierre’s joy was great when he told his wife 
his adventure in the forest, and hers was no 
less when she beheld the beautiful cow which 
the good king had sent to her. 


THE LITTLE GARDENERS. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


UR little gardeners have many visitors to 

see their flowers. Everything was flour- 

ishing; not a weed in sight; flowers and vege- 
tables well trained. 

Their tomatoes ripened sooner than Mr. 
Gordon’s, and were large and _fine; they 
sold them as fast as they ripened, and they 
cleared three dollars, besides having them 
for breakfast before Mr. Gordon’s ripened. 
Donald declared they tasted better than his 
father’s. Their strawberry plants grew finely, 
promising a good crop for next year. 

They had found out, by reading, that August 
was the month to start slips from their flowers 
for winter plants. They cut slips from their 
variegated foliage plants, all kinds of gerani- 
ums, heliotropes, &c. — all they could be able to 
take care of in winter. They then added fresh 
sand, with a little earth, to the hot-bed, and 
planted their slips in it, carefully protecting 
them from the sun for a week, and guarding 
them from the noonday sun, until they be- 
gan to grow. 

A friend, who had been reading of the lan- 
guage of flowers used in Eastern lands, told 
them the meaning of their flowers, and ad- 
vised, them as a novelty, to prepare some bas- 
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kets and bouquets of flowers expressive of 
certain sentiments. 

They always had a supply of moss, which 
they kept in a cool, damp place, ready for use. 
Moss, so infinite in variety and form, so ex- 
quisite to examine, and so enduring, is a type 
of a holy love like a mother’s— unselfish 
and pure. This was in all their baskets: Flora 
and Donald were so excited with the idea of 
talking with flowers, that they were up with 
the sun. Their friend was visiting Mr. Gor- 
don, and had promised to join them by half 
past six in the morning, and assist them. Be- 
fore the appointed hour, their baskets were 
filled with wet sand and moss, and their 
flowers gathered and arranged in groups ona 
wooden bench in a room in the barn Mr. 
Gordon had given the children for work and 
play. Flora and Donald began to arrange a 
basket as an experiment. Flora placed in her 
basket blue forget-me-not, mignonette, helio- 
trope, rose, geranium leaves, sweet alyssum, 
pink roses; white carnation, and some pan- 
sies. Donald filled his with heliotrope, lemon 
verbena, a spray of ivy geraniums, white and 
red rosebuds, white asters, scarlet, pink, and 
white zonale geraniums, myrtle leaves, gyp- 
sophile, and leaves of colored foliage plants. 


Their lady friend arrived before they had com- 


pleted their baskets. The children received 
her with eager delight. She told them to fin- 
ish arranging the baskets, and she would write 
on a card the language of the flowers. The 
children fastened the cards to the baskets with 
a piece of ribbon. The sentiment of Flora’s 
basket was, ‘‘ These flowers express a true and 
lasting friendship, and a pure love and admi- 
ration for your artlessness and the lovely 
qualities of your mind.” The language of 
Donald’s basket was,‘ I love and admire you. 
Your gracefulness and vivacity charm me. 
Will you permit me to be your escort this 
evening? Do not disappoint my expecta- 
tions.” They arranged two more baskets 
with different mottoes. Then they made some 
small bouquets. Four with pink and white 
roses, geraniums, forget-me-nots, and gyp- 
sophilz, which expressed, ‘* A decided admira- 
tion of beauty and loveliness, and a desire f 
be lovingly remembered.” Two with helio- 
tropes, red and white rosebuds and roses, 
white carnation, sweet geraniums, and mig- 
nonette. The language of these expressed, 
‘Intense love and admiration.” Two ar- 
ranged to express friendship, one a desire to 
break friendship. Donald and Flora drove 
into the city with their lady friend, and she 
explained to the druggist the meaning of the 
cards. They received the next day a note 
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from the druggist, enclosing eleven dollars, 
with a list of sentiments he wished expressed 
in flowers; he wrote, as it was something new, 
he had advertised motto bouquets and baskets 
of flowers. The demand was so great, the 
children had to buy flowers of the florists. 
As it was vacation, they had plenty of time to 
work and play. During the month of August 
they received, clear of expenses, fifty dollars; 
their cash-box now contained sixty-seven dol- 
lars and eighty cents: sixty dollars Mr. Gor- 
don deposited for them in the bank. 

Our young friends may desire to learn the 
language of flowers; we have not space to 
give them information at.present; but when 
the frost and snow come, we will give them 
in short-hand the knowledge we are now obtain- 
ing from many books of Eastern lands, which 
will be of service to them in arranging bou- 
quets next summer. 


THE FLIES AND THE SPIDERS. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


% Ww has God created the flies and spi- 

ders?” a young prince often said to 
himself; ‘‘such insects are of no use to man, 
and had I the power, I would cause them to 
disappear from the earth.” 

One day, during a war, this prince was 
obliged to flee before the enemy. At night, 
being very much fatigued, he lay down under 
a tree in the middle of a forest, and soon fell 
fast asleep. He was discovered by one of the 
enemy’s soldiers, who glided softly up to him, 
sword in hand, intending to kill him. At this 
moment a fly suddenly alighted on the cheek 
of the prince, and stung him so sharply that 
he awoke. He started up, drew his sword, 
and fought with the soldier, and at last es- 
caped. Then the prince went and hid him- 
self in a cavern of the same forest. During 
the night a spider spun her thread across the 
entrance. Two soldiers, who were in search 
of the fugitive prince, came so near the cave 
that he could hear their conversation. 

* Look,” said one; ‘‘ no doubt he is hidden 
here.” 

‘“‘ No,” replied the other; ‘‘he could not 
have entered without tearing down that spi- 
der’s web.” 

As soon as they had gone, the prince cried 
out with emotion, raising his hands to heaven, 
‘“©O, my God! What gratitude do I not owe 
thee! Thou didst save my life yesterday by 
means of a fly, and to-day thou hast preserved 
me by means of a spider. Truly there are use 
and purpose in all the works of thy creation.” 

. 
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From E.1san Ketioce’s New Story, ‘‘ The Young Deliverers of Pleasant Cove,” just 
published by Lez AnD SHEPARD. Price, $1.25. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE BEES. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER, 
Author of “Amateur Dramas,” ‘“‘The Mimic Stage,’ 
**The Social Stage,” &c. 
(FOR FEMALE CHARACTERS ONLY.) 


CHARACTERS. — REGINA, Queen of the Bees. 
THRIFTIE, GAYLIE, Leaders of the Working 
Bees. TRustTa, WARNA, Guardians of the 
Hive. GOLDWING, BRIGHTHUE, VARIA, SPo- 
TILA, Butterfiies. 


This allegory is particularly designed for 
school exhibitions. Choruses should be seat- 
ed on the platform, R. andi. An open stage 
should be left between for the speakers. 


Scene. — Exterior of the Hive. Bank, c. 
Invisible Chorus. Air, ‘Up! Away!"* 


Ho, Awake! Ho, Awake! Ho, Awake! All 
ye dwellers in the hive, 

Away let us speed, for the day is alive. 

How freely the flowers are opening their cups, 

How glisten the dewdrops each greedily sups! 

The fairest and brightest yield sweets as we 
strive 

With treasures of honey to fill up the hive. 

Labor gives high delight, delight beyond all 
measure, 

Our hive we love so well we’ll fill with sweet- 
est treasure; 

Labor gives high delight, delight beyond all 
measure ; 

O, high delight, the hive we love to fill. 


Enter L. WARNA, R. TRUSTA. 
Warna. Hark to those welcome sounds: our 
vigils o’er, 
The hum of labor stirs the hive once more; 
Sweet sister Trusta, in your nightly round, 
Hath ought suspicious or uncouth been found? 
Trusta. Nay, nay, good Warna, ’twas aquiet 
night; [sight. 
Nought but the moon hath crossed my weary 
Ah me! ’tis very hard to keep awake 





* The tunes used in this allegory may all be found in “The 
Grammar School Chorus,” used in Boston schools. It can 
be obtained of the publishers of this Magazine: price $1.00. 
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While our companions of sweet sleep partake. 
What should we fear? What need of guarding 
thus? 
Who'd care or dare to interfere with us? 
Warna. ’Tis an old custom, Trusta, a bee law, 
In which our tribe has never found a flaw; 
Our code of government is very wise, 
And ancient as the orbs that rule the skies; 
One rules— our gracious queen; the rest obey; 
Some forth in search of honey daily stray, 
Some mould the cells within our tasty hive, 
Some store our treasure, some with burdens 
strive,’ 
While others guard with jealous care the way, 
That no unbidden guest may hither stray. 
Each has a task, and all-together strive 
With fruits of ‘‘ Industry ” to store the hive, 
And keep its motto bright above the door. 
No laggards here, where all should work and 
store. 
Trusta. To work and store. 
When all’s complete, 
Rough-handed men assail our calm retreat, 
Disturb our labors, and our workers slay, 
Rifle our cells, our treasures bear away. 
If this is Industry’s reward for toil, 
Surely our labor's not repaid by spoil. 
Warna. Trusta, your long night vigil 
makes you wild. 
Why, this is treason, rank rebellion, child. 
Should your bold words but reach the royal 
ear, 
You'd be disgraced by punishment severe. 
I marvel at this rude, complaining mood 
In one who hitherto so fair hath stood. 
Trusta. Well, marvels never cease, the wise 
ones say. 
Z marvel, Warna, that we never play 
Ampng the flowers, as yonder sportive flies, 
Bent to no tasks, on airy pinions rise; 
Dance, race, and flutter, in the summer air, 
Making a pastime where we find a care. 
Warna. Hush, foolish Trusta; hither comes 
our queen; 
Meet her with welcome voice and face serene; 
Let not the idle fancies of your brain 
Lead you in word or act to give her pain. 


Chorus. Air, ‘Up! Away!” as before. 


For what? 
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Enter x. THRIFTIE and REGINA. 


Regina. Once more a brilliant morning 
gilds our hive; ’ 
The woods with early songsters are alive; 
The grateful incense of a thousand flowers, 
Borne on the gentle breeze in unseen showers, 
Invites our happy tribe, with quickening zest, 
To favor gayly labor’s just behest. 
Forth to your tasks, my subjects; boldly beat 
The choicest flower for its hidden sweet. 
You, Thriftie, our most tried and trusty guide, 
Shall lead your column to yon mountain side, 
The fabled home of many a wondrous flower, 
Endowed with sweets of pungency and power; 
You, Warna, still stand guardian at the door; 
You, Trusta, hold your station as before. 
Anon we'll change the guards; till then beware 
None enter here, to trap us unaware. 
Thkrifite. Thanks, thanks, my queen: with 
confidence elate, 
My swift-winged followers, all-impatient, wait 
The call to duty. Gladly to obey 
Thy lightest wish, we eager haste away. 
Proud of thy favor, e’er the sun's retreat, 
We'll lay the choicest treasures at thy feet. 
[Zxit Rr. 
Queen. Ay, zealous Thriftie, thy true, loyal 
heart 
Can life and grace to any task impart. 
Loving strong labor for the good it brings, 
All toils are light where cheerfulness lends 
wings. 
Enter rx. GAYLIE, slowly. 
What! laggard’s here? Gaylie, this sluggish 
pace 
Befits no leader of our active race. 
Gaylie. I’m weary, gracious queen, of so 
much work, 
And long ¢his day’s accustomed task to shirk: 
From morn till night’tis work. I fain would rest 
A little while within my cosy nest, 
Or, parted from the toilers of to-day, 
Lightly for pleasure o’er the meadows stray. 
Queen. Gaylie, no more: you know not what 
you ask. 
Pleasure alone comes with a finished task; 
Rank idleness is but a torturing pest, 
Goading to sin, the mockery of rest; 
Crush out at once the feverish desire, 
And to some more exalted state aspire. 
This be your task : o’er yonder field of clover, 
With those you lead, upon the instant hover; 
Gather the sweets that there in richness lie, 
And with your burdens to our mansion hie; 
No more complaining, and no more delay, 
Arrange your force at once. Away! Away! 
[Zxt GaYLie, R. 
Now, guardians of the hive, be wise and wary, 
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Pass none within save those who burdens 
carry. [Exit r. 
Warna. Trusta, you see that Gaylie’s idle 
mien 
Hath found no favor with our gracious queen. 
Trusta. Yet, I confess, her weakness hath a 
charm 2 
My pulse to quicken and my bosom warm. 


Invisible Chorus. ‘‘ Boating Song.” 
Gayly our pinions swift bear us along, 
O’er the green meadows our flight we prolong. 
Freely and lightly we skim the still air, 
Realm of the butterflies, heart free from care. 
Brightly are gleaming our wings as we fly, 
Gay is the life of the free butterfly ; 
Brightly are gleaming our wings as we fly, 
Gay is the life of the free butterfly. 
Trusta. Listen; the butterflies are on the 
wing; 
They have no task to check life’s joyous spring. 
[Extt r. 
Warna. An idle tribe, who all unthrifty 
roam, 
The gypsies of the field, no care, no home. 
[Exit i. 
Chorus. ** Boating Song” repeated, during 
which enter R. GOLDWING and VARIA, L. 
BRIGHTHUE and SPOTILA. 
Gold. Good morning, sisters of the sportive 
wing. 
What gay report of frolic do you bring? 
Bright. Goldwing, kind Nature ne’er made 
morn like this. 
My early flight was one full draught of bliss; 
O’er waving corn, through fields of new- 
mown hay, 
Up flowery banks, triumphant was my way; 
Light as the fleecy clouds, as free from care, 
I sped, a careless rover of the air. 
Spotila. My flight was on the bosom of 
the stream, [beam. 
Sparkling with diamonds from the sun’s first 
Forward and backward did I dancing go, 
Chasing my shadow in the depths below. 
Varia. 1 sailed on easy wing to yonder 
peak, 
The god of day’s first welcome kiss to seek; 
There danced I in the splendor of his rays, 
Amid the trees with golden tints ablaze. 
Gold. A morn of pure delight you well have 
told. 
Listen while I my wanderings unfold; 
Hiding awhile beneath a dewy rose 
Which in yon garden gloriously grows, 
A fair-haired child, with merry, dancing eye 
Peered in upon me in a glad surprise; 
With wily hand, to covetous embrace 
He sought to snatch me from my hiding-place- 
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But all in vain; my airy wings outspread, 
Awhile I hovered o’er his golden head, 
Then led him on a merry, dancing race 
To many a nook and corner of the place, 
Till quite o’erpowered, and mourning at his 
loss, 
He sank to sleep upon #bed of moss. 
Bright. Goldwing, you are a wicked, teas- 
ing sprite. 
Varia. To tempt and tease was always her 
delight. [prise ; 
Sot. This new adventure gives me no sur- 
Mischief has built its nest in Goldwing's eyes. 
Gold. Right, right, fair Spotila; to frolic 
free 
In field or woodland is the life for me. 
Hearken, sweet Brighthue; here, amid the 
trees, 
There is a busy hive of honey bees, 
Who earnest labor through the livelong day, 
Spending no time in frolic or in play; 
Grant me your aid, and from the weary task, 
I'll lure them to the fields wherein we bask, 
Teach them to sport and flutter in the breeze, 
To race and chase amid the flowers and trees, 
Disclose the glorious powers which we enjoy, 
Pleasure and sunshine with no base alloy. 
Bright. ’m with you, heart and hand, my 
joyous sprite; 
"Twill to our pleasures add a new delight. 
Varia. ’Twill cause a hubbub in the busy 
hive, 
Should you succeed in that for which you 
strive. {aid 
Gold. For that we care not; only lend your 
Till of the leader I've a captive made. 
The rest will follow to the fields anon. 
Silence! stand close; the bees are moving on. 
[ They retire tow. 


Chorus. “‘ Hunting Song,” during which enter 
TuRIFTIE and her Attendants R. 


On airy wing, with busy hum, 
Blithely to work we come, 
For sweets to store the home. 
The worker loves to roam 
Where birds are singing, 
So far, so near. So far, so near, 
Where flowers bright upspringing 
Bestow their treasures dear. 
Gold. Whither so fast, fair friends? 
Thriftie. To yonder hill, 
Seeking for treasures our fair hive to fill. 
Gold. The day is warm; the labor hard to 
wrest 
The honey sweets from out the thorny breast. 
Leave toil and care awhile, and freely stroll, 
Light-winged, across yon green and grassy 
knoll. 
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Bright. I challenge thee to try thy pinions’ 
flight ° 
In a wild race to yonder crownéd height. 
Spot. I dare you to a race o’er yonder plain. 
Varia. Thy speed ’gainst mine, yon silvery 
stream to gain. 
Thriftie. Nay, nay, good friends; my queen 
our task has set, 
And at my call my train have early met. 
With grateful thanks, we must decline to play, 
When duty calls for work, another way. 
Gold. Nay, not so fast; lay by your toil and 
care, 
And freely all our promised frolic share. 
There Labor waits its weary power to press, 
Here Pleasure beckons with a warm caress. 
[Points u. 


Distant Chorus. Repeat “‘ Boating Song,” 
during which TurRiFTIE steps back c., GOLD- 
WING, BRIGHTHUE, cross stage, take two 
Attendants, place thety arms about their 
waists, and pass slowly across stage to L. 
VarRIA and SporTiza cross, and have their 
arms about the waists of the other attend- 
ants, facing C. as the song closes. 


Thriftie. (Loud.) Halt. (Stands c. with hand 
vatsed); two Attendants pass quickly to 
THRIFTIE, stand just behind her on eack 
side, with hand lightly resting on her waist ; 
the other two fall on one knee, R. and L. of 
TuRIFTIE, with hands raised to her waist. 
The Butterflies R. L. 


TaBLEAvu. Music should be soft until the at- 
tention of the audience ts fixed. 

Base pleasure-seekers, vain 
Are your arts to tempt my faithful train. 
True are their hearts when Thriftie leads the 

way; 

With love they labor and with trust obey. 
Off to your frolics; we have staid too long; 
We move to duty; list our cheery song. 


Chorus. ‘‘ Hunting Song” repeated, during 
which THRIFTIE and attendants march off R. 


Bright. Goldwing, your plot has failed. 
Gold. Nay, pause awhile; 
I’ll find a way these grubbers to beguile; 
The zealous Thriftie is the model bee; 
None so industrious in the hive as she; 
Anon we'll meet some more congenial soul, 
Who'll gladly frolic on yon grassy knoll. 
And here comes one with whom I gossip daily, 
The grumbler of the hive. 
Enter GayLie, and three attendants, R. 
Good morrow, Gaylie. 
Gay. Ah, neighbor Goldwing, you're a 
merry elf; 
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You have no care; you never toil for pelf. 
[They sit together on bank, c. 

And yet no sister of our thrifty race 

Wears gayer garb, or shows such cheerful face. 

One of the attendants moves up, stands be- 
hind GAYLIE, R., with hand on her shoulder. 
BRIGHTHUE does the same with GOLDWING, L. 
Gold. Ay, free from care am I; at will to roam 

O’er hill and meadow, everywhere at home. 

Come, Gaylie, join us in a sportive race; 

’T will smooth the wrinkles from your troubled 

face. 

Another attendant sinks at GAYLIE’s feet, R., 
with her left arm resting in her lap, look- 
ing into her face. VARIA does the same, L. 
Gaylie. Nay, neighbor Goldwing, I must 

now away; 

Our gracious queen will brook no more delay; 

O for one hour of your gay, careless mirth. 

*T were brighter than the sunshine to the earth. 


Another attendant kneels on the side of bank, R., 
her elbow on bank, head resting on her hand. 
VARIA does the same, L. 

Gold. Then shall the gayest revel be pre- 
_ pared, 

And with you, neighbor Gaylie, freely shared. 

O’er yonder mead we'll frolic light and free, 

And you the empress of our sports shall be. 

Your presence will our gayety enhancé. 

List, Gaylie, to the music of the dance. 


TABLEAU. As arranged, GAYLik and the at- 
tendants look, L., with a pleased, eager, 
listening expression. The butterflies watch 
GAYLIE attentively. TRUSTA steals in, L., 
WarNA, R., with fingers on their lips; stop in 
entrance, and leaning forward, appear to 
be listening. Soft music until all is still, then 

Distant chorus. ‘In light tripping measure.” 

‘In light tripping music, 

pleasure, 

We count the gay hours that too hastily fly; 

Hence, care and sorrow! daren’t come nigh,” 

etc. 
Gaylie. What joyous sounds! O, howI long 
to share 

Such merry pastime, free from toil and care! 
Gold. Then come with us, leave toil and care 

behind; 

Come where the butterflies enjoyment find; 

Spread wings, sail free; the happiest are they 

Who make of life a frolic and a play. 

Gaylie. (Starting up; all rise.) 1 will, I will; 
no more a toiling bee, 

Your free and roving life deligtiteth me. 

Off to your sports; I'll follow with my train. 

Warna. (Comes forward.) Hold, hold! 
rash Gaylie, on your life refrain. 


surrounded by 
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Gaylie. Warna, what right have you to in- 
terfere? 
Warna. As guardian of the hive we hold so 
dear, 
I warn you, Gaylie, that a dire disgrace 
Falls on the luckless member of our race 
Who disobeys our queen’s supreme decree. 
Beware, O, Gaylie, lest it fall on thee. 
Gaylie. Warna, thou art a despot’s willing 
slave. 
Away! your warning and her frown I brave. 
With these gay rovers to the dance I fly. 
1st. Att. I'll follow, Gaylie. 
2d. Att. So will I. 
3d Ait. And I. 
Gold. Ho! bravely said, away on nimble 
wing, 
For pleasure beckons as we merrily sing. 


Chorus repeated, “ In light tripping measure,” 
during which GAYLIE and GOLDWING, Spot- 
ILA and Att., BRIGHTHUE and Att., VARIA 
and Att. march in pairs around stage to L. 


Gold. I’ve conquered; now my joy is all 
complete. 
Gaylie once banished from her sweet retreat, 
The bees demoralized will warring strive, 
In factions, for possession of the hive. 
Mischief, thou trusty friend, in power arise, 
And seal the triumph of the butterflies. 
Warna. O, Gaylie, by the glories of our race, 
I charge thee, pause, and shun this dire dis- 
grace. 
Trusta. Nay, Warna, you're too strict. Let 
Gaylie go, 
An hour’s sweet pastime in the air to know; 
I'll keep her secret, wait her safe return; 
The absence of the truant none shall learn. 
Warna. False guardian, cease at duty’s high 
decree ; 
Friendship can have no power to silence me; 
Regina must upon the instant know 
This base attempt her sway to overthrow. 
O, Gaylie, Gaylie, by the love we bear, 
I pray you this unwelcome duty spare; 
Think of the thrifty name our hive has borne. 
Think of our sisters, who your loss will, 
mourn. 
Homeward e’er now they cheerful move along, 
Easing their burdens with a happy song. 


Chorus. “* Summer Evening,” during which 
enter R., THRIFTIE and attendants. 


Bees with light wings move sprightly 
Home to the welcome nest, 

Bearing their burdens so lightly, 
Of treasure the sweetest and best. 

As we give songs, give songs of rejoicing; 
The hive we love is near; 
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Let us give praise, give praise and glad voic- 
ing; 
The home we love is here. 
Thriftie. Ah, sister Gaylie, ’twas a luscious 
treat 
Yon rich and flowery mountain side to beat. 
Such loads and loads of sweets, ’twill well 
repay 
The labors of our tribe for many a day. 
Gaylie. And whatis this to me? you drudg- 
ing bees 
May pluck and store its richness, if you please. 
With these gay friends I mean to sport in air, 
And free from labor, all their pleasures share. 
Warna. O, Thriftie! In some wild and wick- 
ed snare 
Our once good Gaylie’s fallen unaware; 
Mocks at the orders of our gracious queen, 
And rails at duty with a traitrous mien. 
Thriftie. Gaylie, forbear: a dangerous path 
you tread. 
By no deceitful counsellors be led. 
Gold. Be bold, fair Gaylie; freedom is 
the stake. 
We are your friends; you will not us forsake. 
Gaylie. Never! Thriftie, I will toil no more. 


Enter QUEEN, unpferceived, R., stands C. back. 


Slave to no sovereign whose despotic power, 
Some task gigantic finds for every hour, 
Henceforth I’ll freely rove, myseif a queen, 
With will as mighty, and with air serene, 

As she whom you obey. Now off I fly. 

Who dares to check my progress? 

Queen. (Stepping forward.) I. 

All. The Queen! 

Queen. Ay, loyal subjects, here 
Your queen appears. ’Tis time to interfere. 
Vile discontent, the curse of happy hives, 

To raise a fierce revolt insanely tries. 

Unseen, unknown, I’ve witnessed all its course, 

And now to check it bring a last resource. 

Gaylie, thou traitress, leader of a host 

Of all my subjects loved and trusted most, 

These wily butterflies, so debonair, 

Have of thy weak complainings made a snare. 

Their life they picture as so bright and gay, 
“Is short and vapid, lasts but for a day; 

While we by labor, energy, and worth, 

Long live and prosper; and o’er all the earth 

Our busy traffic, with its proud renown, 

Sets brightest ornaments in labor’s crown. 

Thou hast rebelled against our righteous laws, 

And cast a foul reproach upon our cause. 

Away! Thou wouldst be free, I here renounce 

Allclaims, anddoom of banishment pronounce. 

Gaylie. (Falls at her feet.) No, no, not that; 
O, gracious Queen, forbear. 

Here, at your feet, I do implore you spare. 
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*Twas folly’s promptings, pleasure’s wild de- 
sire, 
That, all unchecked, rebellion did inspire. * 

Gold. Gaylie, forbear; let not those drudging 

bees 
Behold our chosen empress on her knees. 

Gaylie. Tempter, away; thy flattery is base; 
Too late I read thy falsehood in thy face. 

O, gracious queen, withdraw thy fell decree; 
Let me a toiler with my sisters be; 

No wild desire, no feverish unrest, 

Shall tempt me from the haven of our rest. 

Queen. It cannot be. 

Thriftie. My prayers I lend, 
Trusting, O gracious queen, thy will to bend. 
Place Gaylie in my charge; I'll stake my life 
My teachings will o’ercome all thoughts of 

strife. [more 

Queen. I do relent. Gaylie, thy place no 
Can be a leader’s henceforth, as of yore. 
Within the ranks of those who burdens bear, 
Thou must their service and their duties share. 
This be thy punishment. But by the love 
We bear thee, Gaylie, thy repentance prove. 

Gaylie. Thanks, gracious mistress; let my 

actions speak, 
Your favor to regain will Gaylie seek. 

Gold. Gaylie, thou false one, pleasure calls, 

farewell; 
Think of our pastimes in thy gloomy cell. 
(ExeuntL. GOLDWING, BRIGHTHUE, VARIA 
and SPOTILA.) 


Queen. Idlers, away! disturb no more our 
drove, 
But to your gay and senseless follies move; 
And now to work; Gaylie’s revolt is o’er; 
Into our hive your choicest treasures pour, 
And as you strive our products to increase, 
With industry, the germ of joy and peace, 
Remember not alone in garnered show 
Of wealth does she her bounteous harvests 
know, 
But that true hearts may find in every task 
Pleasure more lasting than the tongue can 
ask; 
Its busy hum is music’s gayest measure, 
And love of labor is its richest treasure. 
Chorus. ‘‘A Wish for the Mountains.” 


Where the flowers are hills adorning 
Where the clover beds unfold, 
Where the early rays of morning 
Rim the leaves of green with gold, 
Where the brightest roses grow, 
Thither, thither, will we go, 
Thither, thither, will we go. 
Repeat chorus; then march off, WARNA and 


TrusTA, QUEEN, THRIFTIE, and GAYLIE, 
their attendants L. 

















EXTRACT FROM 


HAROLD THE DAUNTLESS. 
SCOTT. 


HE Prelate was to speech addressed, 
Each head sunk reverent on each breast; 
But ere his voice was heard — without 
Arose a wild, tumultuous shout, 
Offspring of wonder mixed with fear, 
Such as in crowded streets we hear 
Hailing the flames, that, bursting out, 
Attract, yet scare, the rabble rout. 
Ere it had ceased, a giant hand 
Shook oaken door and iron band, 
Till oak and iron both gave way, 
Clashed the long bolts, the hinges bray, 
And, ere upon angel or saint they can call, 
Stands Harold the Dauntless in midst of the 
hall. 


** Now save ye, my masters, both rocket and 
rood, 

From Bishop with mitre to Deacon with hood; 

For here stands Count Harold, old Witikind’s 


son, 

Come to sue for the lands which his ancestors 
won.” 

The Prelate looked round him with sore trou- 
bled eye, 

Unwilling to grant, yet afraid to deny; 

While each Canon and Deacon who heard the 
Dahe speak, 

To be safely at home would have fasted a 
week : — 

Then Aldingar roused him, and answered 
again, 

‘* Thou suest for a boon which thou canst not 
obtain; 

The Church has no fiefs for an unchristened 
Dane. [given, 

Thy father was wise, and his treasure hath 

That the priests of a chantry might hymn him 
to heaven; 

And the fiefs which whilome he possessed as 
his due, 

Have lapsed to the Church, and been granted 
anew 

To Anthony Conyers and Alberic Vere, 

For the service Saint Cuthbert’s blessed ban- 
ner to bear, 





When the bands of the North come to foray 
the Wear; 

Then disturb not our conclave with wrangling 
or blame, [came.” 

But in peace and in patience pass hence as ye 


Loud laughed the stern Pagan, — ‘‘ They’re 
free from the care 

Of fief and of service, both Conyers and Vere,— 

Six feet of your chancel is all they will need, 

A buckler of stone and a corselet of lead. — 

Ho, Gunnar! — the tokens!” — and, severed 
anew, 

A head and a hand on the altar he threw. 

Then shuddered with terror both Canon and 
Monk, 

They knew the glazed eye and the countenance 
shrunk, 

And of Anthony Conyers the half-grizzled hair, 

And a scar on the hand of Sir Alberic Vere. 

There was not a churchman or priest that was 
there [prayer 

But grew pale at the sight, and betook him to 


Count Harold laughed at their looks of fear: 

‘* Was this the hand should your banner bear! 

Was that the head should wear the casque 

In battle at the Church’s task? 

Was it to such you gave the place 

Of Harold with the heavy mace? 

Find me between the Wear and Tyne 

A knight will wield this club of mine, — 

Give him my fiefs, and I will say 

There’s wit beneath the cowl of gray.” 

He raised it, rough with many a stain, 

Caught from crushed skull and spouting brain, 

He wheeled it that it shrilly sung, 

And the aisles echoed as it swung, 

Then dashed it down with sheer descent, 

And split King Osric’s monument. — 

‘¢ How like ye this music? How trow ye the 
hand : 

That can wield such a mace may be reft of its 
land? 

No answer? —I spare ye a space to agree, 

And Saint Cuthbert inspire you, a saint if he be. 

Ten strides through your chancel, ten strokes 
on your bell, 

And again I am with you— grave fathers, fare 
well.” 
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‘“‘TuInk twice before you speak once” is an 
old but good motto, and it will apply to writ- 
ing as well as to speaking. We sometimes 
think of it when reading the letters of our 
young friends. We have just opened three, 
each of which complains because longer an- 
swers were not given to certain questions in the 
“Letter Bag” months ago. Looking up the 
matter, we find that to have met the desires of 
these writers would have taken at least a page 
of the Magazine! and then what would have 
become of the hundred other questions that 
had to be attended to? Now, a little thinking 
would have showed these youths with inquir- 
ing minds, that all our answers must of neces- 


sity be brief; and having reached this sage 
conclusion, the impulse to write would have 


quietly departed. So, boys and girls, think 
twice before you write. 


“SMALL Boy,” *‘ Bramble,” and indeed sev- 
eral others seem quite interested in searching 
for curious titles to books. Many titles of 
books published at the present time are singu- 
lar, without meaning, and give no clew to the 
character of the book; but a few generations 
ago authors had funny freaks in naming their 
literary children. Thus, in the days of Oliver 
Cromwell, we find this title: “ A Reaping- 
Hook, well tempered, for the Stubborn Ears 
of the coming Crop; or, Biscuit baked in the 
Oven of Charity, carefully conserved for the 
Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the 
Spirit, and the sweet Swallows of Salvation; ” 
this, also: ‘‘ High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in 
Holiness ;” and this: “ Eggs of Charity layed 
by the Chickens of the Covenant, and boiled 
with the Water of Divine Love. Take ye and 
eat.” There was one Joshua Sylvester, who 
evidently was an enemy to tobacco, for he 
wrote a book called ‘* Tobacco battered, and 
the Pipes shattered about their Ears that idly 
idolize so loathsome a Vanity, by a Volley of 
holy Shot thundered from Mount Helicon;” a 





longer, though not so windy a title as the 
“ Counterblast” of King James. Our boys 
and girls may possibly have seen this title; 
but it is curious enough to print. ‘A Sigh 
of Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion, breathed 
out of a Hole in the Wall of an Earthly Ves- 
sel, known among men by the name of Sam- 
uel Fish.” ‘‘Snuffers of Divine Love” was 
another singular title to a book, as also ‘* The 
Spiritual Mustard-Pot, to make the Soul 
Sneeze with Devotion.” ‘Small Boy” and 
‘‘ Bramble” may be able to add to this list, 
and we will keep it open. 


To show some of our correspondents, who 
are a little careless in the use of the alphabet, 
the force of a single letter, we quote two lines 
of consonants, placed beside the altar under 
the Ten Commandments, in an old church in 
the State of New York. The “conundrum” 
to be solved is this: What vowel is to be placed 
between these letters to make sense and rhyme 
of the couplet? 

P.R.S.V.R. Y. P.R. F.C. T. M. N. 
V.R.K. P. T.H.S.P.R. C. P. T.S. T. N. 


Who will send the answer? 


CHARLEY reminds us of the remark of the 
Hibernian on the subject of tight boots, who 
declared that he should never be able to get 
them on till he had wornthem a month. 
Bulls belong to Patrick as well as to the pope, 
and he cannot escape them even in the solemn 
precincts of the churchyard. We offer some 
epitaphs to demonstrate it. 


“ Here lies John Higley, whose father and 
Mother were drowned in their passage to America. 
Had they both lived, they would have been buried here.” 


“Here lies the body of John Mound, 
Lost at sea and never found.” 


**O, cruel Death ! how could you be so unkind 
To take him before and leave me behind? 
You should have taken both of us, if either, 
Which would have been more pleasing to the survivor.” 
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A Curicaco subscriber, J. E. B., sends ina 
letter a paragraph on “ thinking,” which is so 
good that we copy it gladly. He says there is 
no fault that boys and girls are oftener cen- 
sured for than that of thoughtlessness; and 
generally the accusation is correct; for, in the 
most important duties, the young, unaccus- 
tomed to thinking, and acting always upon 
impulse, usually do, or leave undone, that 
upon which the success of the effort depends, 
without bestowing a moment’s thought as to 
the probable result. 

Now, boys and girls, although this is a fault 
unavoidably attached to the earlier portion of 
your lives, resulting from everything of any 
importance being done for you, yet, when you 


are old enough to distinguish between right, 


and wrong, you are old enough to begin to 
think; and if you will cultivate the habit of 
pausing a moment before you do anything as to 
the result of which you are not positively cer- 
tain, you will save yourself an immense amount 
of trouble, and afford those around you the sat- 
isiaction of knowing that they can trust you 
without fear. 

This is an indispensable element of char- 
acter to the successful man and to the happy 
woman. 


ALTHOUGH Phebus could find an answer to 
his inquiries by a little study, we will assist him, 
and perhaps do a favor to others. The word 
“livery” is from the French dvrer, to deliver, 
and so primarily means the delivering out of 
anything. The word gradually became re- 
stricted mainly to clothing provided by mas- 
ters for their men-servants; and in olden time, 
the different colors and styles distinguished 
the families which the wearers served. Any 
characteristic dress or outward appearance 
may thus be called a livery. ‘Servants 
in livery” are a modern innovation in 
American society, not at all creditable to 
those people who in this may strive to imitate 
foreign customs. On the hottest day of the sea- 
son so far, we saw in our Boston streets several 
drivers and footmen whose three-cape, thick 
cloth overcoats, heavy hats, and gauntlets ill 
comported with the intense heat. But what 
did it matter so long as the would-be aristocrat 
enjoyed the foolish pride of ‘‘ servants in liv- 
ery”? Aside from the ridiculousness of the 
custom, it tends to create class distinction in 
society, and that feeling of caste which is thor- 
oughly unrepublican. A ‘‘livery” stable in 
these davs scarcely needs defining. Spenser 
says, ‘‘ What livery is, we know well enough; 
it is the allowance of horse-meete to keepe 





horses at livery; the which word, I guess, is 
derived of delivering forth their nightly food.” 
There are other meanings attaching to the 
word ‘‘livery;” but those we have given are 
sufficient for the purposes of our inquirer. 


WE are not wishing for boyhood’s days 
again, for we have a goodly share of life’s 
blessings in these our not very advanced years; 
but we have just been thinking how, during 
this month of August, our boys and girls are 
scattered, some in the country, among the 
hills and fields, and brooks and meadows, 
where blue skies and healthful breezes bring 
color to the cheek and vigor to the body; 
some at the sea-shore, where the grand old 
ocean rolls up the beach, and the roar of wave 
and surf makes music to the ear; and some tak- 
ing little journeys, long to be remembered as 
among the happy events of childhood. We 
love to think of the good times they are havy- 
ing, and we recall the days when vacation 
gave us liberty to lay aside our books, and we 
were wonderfully busy with the important 
task of finding something to do. Well, enjoy 
yourselves! that is our advice; have a good 
time; run, play, fish, swim, ride, climb, have 
picnics, parties, games, any and all things 
that are proper, grow fatter and finer, heavier 
and healthier, happier and heartier, until, 
when vacation days are over, you will return 
to your schools and your books with a keen 
zest, and will prove to yourselves and your 
friends that a little wholesome recreation has 
been beneficial, that ‘‘ all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” and that as you have 
no idea of being dull, you will sandwich in 
one slice of play between two slices of work, 
or vice versa, as you and your parents can 
agree. .One piece of private advice: always 
take with you a copy of the Magazine as a fund 
of enjoyment, a source of pleasure and profit, 
and remember that while you are so joyous 
and happy, the publishers and editors are 
hard at work preparing that ever-coming, 
ever-impending ‘‘ next number.” 


We always liked the girls, and therefore 
have taken a great deal of pleasure in mak- 
ing this number of the Magazine peculiarly 
attractive to them. They will find that our 
writers and our artists appreciate their tastes 
and wants; and as we sit and swelter in our 
editorial chair these hot summer days, it al- 
most makes us cool, and certainly makes us 
happy to think how much pleasure the girls 
and boys scattered through the country will 
derive from.our pages. 
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ANSWERS. 

110. 1. Chatham. 
4. York. 5. Castine. 
8. Deering. 9. Keene. 


2. Toronto. 3. Ottawa. 
6. Alfred. 7. Monson. 
to. Warner. 11. Fair- 
lee. «12. Pawlet. 13. Ware. 14. Carver. 15. 
Lenox. 16. Otis. 17. Warren: 111. (Heel) 
(a bee o’er S in vane) (WHO aims at P) (50 
= L) (EA sing) (awl) — He labors in vain 
who aims at pleasing all. 112. 1. Him. 2. 
Umbo. 3. Death. 4. Scrofula. 5. Overflow. 
6. Nook. — Hupson. MoHawk. 113. Alaska. 
114%. A great Englishman. 115. (He) (T) 
(hat) (nose) (knot) (W hen) (2B) (sill) (NT) 
(nose) (knot) (W hen) (two’s) (peak) — He 
that knows not when to be silent knows not 
when to speak. 116. Po-po, cat, ape, tl— 
PopocATAPETL. 117. Open, pole, else, need. 
118. Beaufort, Olivebranch, Salt Lake, Tri- 
umph, Obsu, North Edgecomb — Boston, 
Tue Hus. 119. Sea-man-ship. 120. Hack- 
insack. 121. Monsieur. 122. (Miss) (4) (tune) 
(do’s) (knot) (awl weighs comb) (2 in J) 
(ewer) — Misfortune does not always come to 
injure. 123. Win AMAC= Winamac. 124. 
Nelson. 125. (R ace in E)—Racine. 126. 
(AMAZ on) (RH in E) (S E in E) — Three 
Rivers. 127. Pane, acid, Nile, Eden. 128. 
Boots, oath, Ohio, toe, shoes— Boots, SHOEs. 
129. Song, Orin, Nina, gnat. 130. (3000=B) 
(t=1) (7 =S) (400,000 = P) (250 = E) (200 
=CC) (scoo=A) (80,000=R) (250=E) 
(1=1) (900 = N) (300 = B) (250= E) (50 = 
L) (50,000 = L) (11 = O) (gooo = N) (11,000 
= 0) (g00 = N) (50,000 = L) (1 =I) (100= 
C) (250= E) (160,000 = T) — Bis peccare in 
bello non licet. 131. Thiel. 132. Azores. 
133. Boston. 134. Dire, Iman, rapt, ente. 
135. Night's candles are burned out, and joc- 
und day stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops. 
FLORAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 

The following are delicate flowers. 

136. 1. Vila Waith. 2. Olla Wirba. 3. Mina 
Hople. 4. Lina Savita. 5. Gail Ansal. 6. 
Clara Annidi. Moss Rosg. 


CRYPTOGRAPH. 


137. N’sme Ifutsa od msdeol ot tevhmelses 
rapaep, 

Rheti won Tgnsiresarsnso lytlriapa htye 
storemli: 

Ho! who era tyhe atrwp ni itwh efimisna, 

Ahtt ofrm rthie now Msdeidse ekacans hiter 
syee! 

IxIon. 


PHRASES. 


1021, 


Horatio, 


PuzzLz. — A FLOWER. 
139. One word in each couplet : — 


‘¢ An hour before she spoke of things 
That memory to the dying brings.” 


‘¢ Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow.” 


‘¢ The wild rose, Fancy, dieth, — 
The sweet bird, Memory, flieth, — 
I shall be left alone!” 


“©, wild west wind, thou breath of autumn’s 
being.” 


“¢ At summer eve, when heaven’s ethereal bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills 
below.” ‘ 





Lorain LINCOLN. 
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SquaRE Worp (with middle letter omitted). 


140. 1. A Mexican sling. 2. A boy's name. 
3. The French for “thirst.” 4. A movement 
on the ice. 5. The German for ‘ open.” 

Humpty Dumpty. 


© Tae 


THELLO 


-ENIGMA. 


142. I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 17, 10, 4 is a tree. 

My 8, 9, 3, 6, 14, 11, 12, 5 is a fossil shell. 

My 18, 15, 16, 13 is an obligation. 

My I, 2, 7 is to quibble. 

My whole is the name of a popular song. 
BELLE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


eck 2 


143: 
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144. GEOGRAPHICAL PuZZLE. 


Birps witH New Names. 


145. 1. $10. 2. Anag. 3. Atool. 4. A fool. 
5. Anisland. 6. Astupid fellow. 7. A rogue. 
8 A toy. 9. A complication of threads. 
10. The voice of a rooster. 11. To make sport 
of. 12. To make fun of anda measure. 13. To 
perform—to perform. 14. Leaves and a bird. 
15. Acolor and the shin. 16. A color anda 
kind of bird. 17. Open land and passage 
money. 18. An insect and what we do when 
we have a hen for dinner. 19. A color 
and asurname. 20. A boy’s nickname and a 
bird. 21. To stop andasnare. 22. To dam- 
ageandametal. 23. Near a metal and a cool 
wind. 24. To divide and a ledge. 25. A vege- 
table and a faucet. 26. A musical instrument 
and a consonant. 27. Money, a consonant, 
dnd a measure. 28. A kind of grain, a con- 
sonant, and a tool. 29. An animal, part of a 
fish, and two consonants. 30. A boy’s nick- 
name, a vowel, and a ring. 31. Not sweet, 
and a consonant. 32. A vowel, a consonant, 
a projection, and an insect. 33. A consonant, 
a vowel, and sharp sense. 34. A consonant, 
without, and a bird. 

F. CARTER. 


146. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


CRYPTOGRAPH. 


147. Het nald si lyoh rewhe hety toghuf 
Dan yolh hewre yeht lelf; 
Rof yb rithe dolob tath dan! aws goubht, 
Teh nald ythe dovel os lewl. 
R. I. CHarpD, 
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ConckALeD ANIMALS (reading backwards). 


148. 1. Indians are in general very taciturn. 
2. The Chinese worship false gods. 3. The 
river flows very rapidly. 4. Give the bone to 
Gip, the dog. 5. As I passed, I heard a man 
say, ‘‘ Pierre, git aout 0” that.” 6. Where Lom- 
bardy is you will-find on the map. 7. Ezra 
E. Beal, San José, Cal. 8.A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches. 9. Pa- 
repa is a fine singer. 10. Rev. A. E. Barnes, 
Acapulco, Mex. 11. The man was tarred and 
feathered; from the effects of which he died. 
12. Tom rammed in the cartridge, then fell! 
13. Shall I go? No, Sibyl will go. 14. You 
killed the fox? O, I’m glad. 15. Etta, O, go 
away. 16. Lay back! Ay, ay, sir! 17. A 
mall is a public walk. 18. Clem, a cow is in 
our yard. 


SoLUTION OF THE PRIZE REBUS, THE 
‘““MysTERIous Bouquet.” 


Epiror oF Our Boys AnD Girts: I have 
carefully examined the one hundred and forty 
solutions to the Mysterious Bouquet which 
have been submitted to me, and confess that 
I am put to the blush by the imagination and 
ingenuity these answers display; and I would 
gladly, were it fair, append two or three of 
these ingenious interpretations to my own list. 
But although many found in the bouquet more 
than the thirty flowers which I intended to be 
there represented, only two guessed all the 
flowers correctly. Of these we were unable to 
obtain any reliable evidence that the first was 
a regular subscriber to the Magazine, accord- 
ing to the conditions of the prize offer. The 
second is Alice E. Cutter, of Jaffrey, N. H., to 
whom we will all tender our hearty congratu- 
lations. And although she, with keener eye, 
saw a Wall Flower when I did not, and a Bot- 
éle Pink when I meant simply Pink, — these 
certainly are creditable differences, — the only 
ones as you will see by comparing lists. 

This is her letter. 

JaFFrRey, June 20, 1871. 

Dear Otiver Optic: I have been one of 
the subscribers to your Magazine for four 
years, and therefore think I am entitled to try 
for the prize offered for the ‘* Mysterious Bou- 
quet:” accordingly I have taxed my guessing 
Powers to the utmost, and send you the result. 

Wall Flower, Jonquil, Bottle Pink, Box, 
Mourning Bride, Four-o’clock, Cardinal Flow- 
er, Pitcher Plant, Ivy, Clover, Ladies’ Slip- 
pers, Five Finger, Innocence, Iris, Trumpet 
Flower, Youth and Old Age, Sun Flower, 
geraeane, Balsam, Catch Fly or Fly Trap, 

llFlower, Tulips, Coxcomb, Globes, Flags, 
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Indian Pipe, Peony, Pansies, Spirea, Phlox, 
and Flowering Almond. . 

I am not sure that I have found all the flow- 
ers in the picture, but still have a faint hope 
of the prize. Yours, 

Auice E. Cutter, 
Jaffrey, N. H. 


Correct SoLuTION. 
Bell Flower. 
’ Sun Flower. 
Catch Fly. 
Balsam (Balls,A. M.). 
Heartsease (Hearts e s). 
Youth and Old Age. 
Ivy (IV). 
Clover (Clove e r). 
Ladies’ Slippers. 
Flowering Almond. 
Iris. 
Five Fingers. 
Innocence (In O cents). 
Peony (P on Y). 
Indian Pipe. 
Pansies (Pans eyes). 
Trumpet Flower. 
Coxcomb (Cock’s comb). 
Globes. 
Flags. 
Tulips (Two lips). 
Pitcher Plant. 
Pink (P ink). 
Jonquil (J on quill). 
Box. 
Mourning Bride. 
Four-o’clock. 
Cardinal Flower (Card in A L). 
Spirea (Spire ear). 
Phlox (Flocks). 


Many of the solutions presented are worthy 
of special notice. One gives the language of 
many of the flowers, and another’s list is very 
complete — giving not only the botanical name 
of every flower, but applying most ingeniously 
a letter of the alphabet to each; and I am 
convinced that many of those who failed to 
get the prize, have, nevertheless, gained some- 
thing of value by their research. Indeed, al- 
most all the solutions are creditable, and ar- 
gue well for future success when again we 
meet as puzzler and puzzled. 

Very truly yours, 
L. B. HuMPHREY. 


Miss Alice E. Cutter is therefore notified 
that the prize, fifty-two volumes of Oliver 
Optic’s books, is hers, and will be forwarded 
at once by the publishers. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 
or OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Letter-Bag fairly groans this month 
with its accumulated weight of correspond- 
ence. We remember that farmers. have a 
saying, ‘‘Short stories in haying time,” and 
so we must say, Short remarks with so many 
letters. Hong Kong ¢s one of the family, al- 
though his head work may not gratify his eye 
in print; but we have studied and enjoyed it. 
— Pontiac’s curious extract from the book 
printed in 1650 is duly appreciated; the spell- 
ing is almost as bad as some that occasionally 
comes to us! — Pip must wait. — R. I. Chard 
will find the prices he desires in the advertis- 
ing pages of the Magazine. — Watch and 
Wait? Well, yes! We are sorry; but: as the 
man said after dinner, ‘‘ All full inside: ” the 
fact is, we cannot find room for half the good 
things that are sent to us. 

Although Mr. Humpty Dumpty may know 
French enough to write ‘‘ Monsieur le Reda- 
teur du Magasin d’Oliver Optique,” it is 
rather an affectation to direct a letter in this 
way in the United States. —In answer to Ed- 
win’s question,.‘‘Do you think there is any 
harm in reading sensational papers like -— ?” 
we say, your time can be much more profit- 
ably employed; such reading has no good re- 
sults, and too often has the very reverse. All 
our readers may take this remark to their own 
cases. The rebuses were very well drawn. — 
It is no use to send us head work without an- 
swers. Commission will please take notice, 
although in his contribution the answer was 
very easily obtained. 

J. C. Buckland has a dozen thanks for his 
good words. —J. C. Guibert must send his ad- 
dress again; we could not make out one of the 





figures, and it must be a fault in the writing, 
for we are not so very old, after all! — Was 
that riddle original, Horatio? — Frank, 427 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, wants to 
buy a small printing press. — A. & C. Ever- 
son, 10 South Salina Street, Syracuse, N. Y., 
wants the world to know that they sell postage 
stamps, and Charles Paradise, of Jacksonville, 
Ill., has a book containing two hundred and 
fifty stamps that he will sell for $2.75.— 
Thanks to New York Stamp Co. for favors re- 
ceived. — Hoodlum confirms our own ideas on 
the matter he refers to. — Barnes and Preston, 
Ranger, Scioto, Pete, Fox and Geese, Hope- 
ful, Pedler, Dexter, must all go in company 
to the dread W. B. just for this once, and we 
assure them they will not be lonesome. — His- 
torian will find that the series of ‘ Students’ 
Histories,” published by Harper and Brothers, 
will meet his wants. — Grin must ‘grin and 
bear it,” for we have no space for him at pres- 
ent. —C. E. F. writes a good letter, and we 
regret that we cannot use his head work.— 
Will Hedwig please write particulars as to the 
prizes? We want no mistakes in regard to 
them, and will thank him to let us know; his 
rebus is A. 

Master Moffett is inclined to moralize rather 
more than is usual for boys: all right, only 
don’t forget that boys are not men, and that 
boys must be expected to say and do boyish 
things. — Thomas H. Kerr is by this time, we 
hope, sorry he wrote that last letter; at any 
rate, we are sorry for him. — We will try and 
attend to Clarence Clayton’s request. — John 
Smith, kindly. — T. F. Mock, the “ youth with 
an inquiring mind,” says that a passed ball is 
a pitched ball, which passes the catcher while 
some one is on a base. — W. F. Spriggs, 43 
Broad Street, Utica, N. Y., is seized with an 
inordinate desire for specimens of amateur 
papers. — Huntley Russell, engineer, Water 
bury, Conn., has two little steam engines for 
sale, and Puer will do well to write to him; 
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we have not room to print the description sent 
tous. —O. Cracky, Drawer No. 7, New Albany, 
Ind., wants the address of amateur printers 
for his new Directory for 1871.— Friend Ja- 
quith tells rosy stories of success with the Vew 
Novelty Press. — We shall not be able to use 
the head work sent by Right Bower, Ed. 
Ucation, Powhatan, K. Itty. — We cannot an- 
swer the Pudden Creek’s inquiry. — Red 
Cloud must join the long procession which is 
moving towards the W. B.; ditto Lotta, ditto 
Israel, ditto M. O. Use; and the story by A. 
Bhoy is declined with thanks. — Resolute’s 
No. 1 is accepted. — Always look carefully 
through the advertisements in each Magazine 
before writing for information on books, &c., 
&c.; the advertising pages always contain 
just what the boys and girls want to know 
about. — We are looking tenderly on the little 
poem by Styx, Jr., but will not promise any- 
thing. — What can be done for a correspond- 
ent who spells July thus: ‘‘ Jurely””? we have 
puzzled over the conundrum, and give it up. — 
The favors sent by Capsicum, Ed. Ward, Pat- 
rick Henry, King William, Uncle Josh, Harry 
Barber, Pete, Pioneer, Ovid, Hugh Scott, Pop 
Corn, J. Ollie, are respectfully declined; but 
it costs us a twinge to do so. — Glad to hear 
from Alex again; his letters are always wel- 
come: — Aladdin sends two conundrums: 
What general wore the largest hat? The one 
with the largest head. What hen lays the long- 
est? The dead hen. — The elegantly engraved 
invitation to the anniversary of the Irving Lit- 
erary Society, sent. by ‘‘ Specs,” was a very 
kind way of assuring us that our friends do 
not forget us. We could not accept; but our 
thanks are just as hearty. 

Josephus will find Dana’s Mineralogy the 
book he wants; but he must not expect any 
book will relieve him from hard study, and 
supply by its directions close personal appli- 
cation. — T. Rix can find the information he 
wants at any bookstore. —If the piece of poet- 
Ty sent us by Styx, Jr., is, as he says, the first 
he ever wrote, he is a remarkably precocious 
youth, and great care should be taken lest his 
brains ruin his body. Soberly, the piece is so 
good we are almost inclined to think that it 
not only was original with him, but with some- 
body else! — Clarence Clayton’s request is un- 
der consideration. — We shall have to decline 
“The Children and the Rainbow,” and assure 
the writer that we sympathize with him in his 
Personal affliction. — The conundrums by Ice 
are so old and so easy, that we cannot use 
them. — Some of our boys write that they do 
not understand the picture of ‘‘ The Last Sen- 
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sation;” a very gratifying fact, we presume, 
to their friends and the neighborhood. — 
Frank S. Provost, of San Francisco, wants to 
sell his collection of stamps for fifty dollars. 
‘*How’s that for high?” We fear his want 
will be a long one. —It is not very difficult to 
tell when letter-writers spell inaccurately 
through ignorance or design. Do any of our 
boys see the point in this? — Our French cor- 
respondent is informed that there is no inter- 
national copyright, and consequently Ameri- 
can publishers can reprint foreign books with- 
out any restrictions. It is a custom, however, 
among honorable publishers, to make com- 
pensation in such cases to the authors. — W. 
H. Shipman, 69 Walnut Street, Newark, N. J., 
has a steam engine to sell for twenty dollars. 
— Price is informed that Bergedorf is near 
Hamburg. —If our correspondents will take 
pains to look at Lee & Shepard’s advertise- 
ments in our Magazine, they will often save 
themselves the trouble of writing. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Richard Gernér 
(Humpty Dumpty), Box 4544, New York City. 
—S. H. Ray, Box 650, Utica, N. Y. —E. F. 
B., Washington, D. C., wants to correspond 
with some one in a western city. — Percy 
Vere, Box 177, Hudson City, N. Y. (chemistry). 
—S. A. Muels, Box 337, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
(stamps). — T. W. T. Jr., 4 Goodwin Place, 
Boston (minerals). — Jack Frost, Canton, 
Ill. — Cutter, 4 Clinton Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
—A. D. Waite, 27 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Toledo, Ohio (stamps to sell or 
buy). — Cook & Eccleston, stamp dealers, Box 
60, Oxford, N. Y.—C. Jackson, Webster, N. H. 
—F. H. Cunningham, Box 1400, Boston 
(stamps for sale). — Uncle Josh, Box 5491, 
New York City. —E. H. Marble, Box 924, 
Worcester, Mass. — Charles H. Seymour, 76 
West Onondaga Street, Syracuse, N. Y. (coins 
and stamps). — L. E. Phant, Box 112, Cadiz, 
Ohio (hunting and trapping). — Hal, 316 
West Twenty-Eighth Street, New York City. 
— Ike, 138 North Fifth Street, Reading, Pa., 
wants correspondents in the Southern States. 
—H. G. Carroll, Glass Box 340, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. — Edward Keriman, Box 115, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. — Edward Dittiman, Box 3685, New 
York City (hunting, &c.)— W. Devereaux, 
95 Fourth Street, Troy, N. Y.—E. P. W., 
Box 93, Whitehall, N. Y. (birds’ eggs). — D. 


B. Vail, Middletown, Butler Co., Ohio (coins 


and drawings). — Here are some boys in Troy, 
N. Y., who wish correspondents: W. M. 
Crandall, 52 Fourth Street; Charles Fremont, 
57 Seventh Street; George B. Carden, 45 Fifth 
Street; Guy Armadale, 454 Broadway, N. Y. 
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XXXVIL 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We arrived 

at Florence in the midst of a pouring 
rain, and hastened to the Hotel de la Ville, 
which is a very comfortable establishment, 
much frequented by Americans. There is 
some wild scenery on the road from Rome to 
Florence, which we saw at midnight by the 
pale light of the moon; and saw it to very 
good advantage, too. In the morning we 
were in the Val d’Arno. In earlier years our 
imagination had been very much worked upon 
by the poetic descriptions of this lovely region, 
and doubtless we expected too much of it. 
Certainly it is a very beautiful country, and 
twenty-five years ago we might have realized 
all our expectations. We were in Italy about 


amonth, at two different seasons, but we 
never happened to see an Italian sunset, 


though we have seen plenty of them at home, 
in various parts of the United States. We 
have no fault to find with our own climate 
and scenery. We have been scorched and 
drenched in Italy, have shivered in Spain and 
Portugal, and been almost sun-struck at Ham- 
burg; but we find we can have all these things 
just as comfortably at home. After visiting 
every country in Europe, we repeat emphati- 
cally, that we have no fault to find with our 
own climate and scenery. 

Florence is a pleasant and interesting city, 
but we don’t think the Arno, in the summer 
time, adds anything to its beauty. Low water, 
and a cheerful prospect of mud and sand- 
bars, are all it contributes to the situation. 
We visited the principal churches, palaces, 
picture galleries, and other places of interest 
in the city. Its wealth of art treasures is the 
true glory of the place, and one needs weeks 
to examine them properly. Even one who is 
not equal to the higher flights in art will find 
enough to enjoy, and to challenge his atten- 
tion. We wandered through the Uffizi gallery, 
and were amazed at the vast extent of its 
treasures. We went through the Pitti palace, 
including the apartments of King Victor Em- 
manuel. The art rooms are more interest- 
ing than the royal ones, for the king is not so 





well lodged as many a republican sovereign, 
His palace at Turin is more elegant, and in 
better taste. : 

We drove out to the Protestant cemetery 
near the Pinti gate, and visited the grave of 
Theodore Parker. In West Roxbury he wasa 
neighbor and a friend of ours, and a member 
of the school committee in charge of the school 
we attended. We have often walked in his 
garden with him, and we always reverenced 
him as an honest, earnest, and true man. We 
looked upon his grave as that of an old friend, 

In Florence there is an association called the 
Misericordia, or Brothers of Pity, which has 
been in existence six hundred years, having 
had its origin in the time of the plague which 
desolated Europe in 1244. It is composed of 
a great number of members, from all ranks in 
society; and the late Grand Duke of Tuscany 
was enrolled among them. Its mission is to 
take care of the sick, bury the dead, and, in 
general, to render assistance to all who need it. 
The Brothers on duty are required to wear a 
black robe, which entirely covers them, includ- 
ing the head, and having apertures only for 
the mouth and eyes. At the stroke of a bell 
the members in waiting hasten to perform the 
function assigned to them. A greater number 
of strokes indicates a more serious emergency, 
requiring more than the usual number of as- 
sistants. The force is large enough to do all 
the labor of love and charity involved ina 
visitation of the pestilence. In the Piazza 
Manin, we saw a party of the Brotherhood 
engaged in their beneficent work. Half a 
dozen of them bore a litter, with an arched 
covering of black cloth. They were led by 4 
man wearing the habit of the organization, 
but who was evidently one of the superintend- 
ents, or of the higher rank of the society. The 
occupant of the litter might have been a labor 
er who had fallen from a building, a friend- 
less stranger who had been taken sick at his 
lodging, or the brothers might have been bear 
ing a corpse taken from the river, or of one 
who had died in the street. There is no case 
where “a friend in need is a friend indeed,” in 
which the Brothers of Pity are not ready t 
act, whether it be to care for an abandoned 
child, to succor the wounded, to nurse the 
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sick, or to bury the friendless dead. Their 
charity includes all, and they make no distinc- 
tion on account of race, creed, or nation. 

From Florence we went to Pisa, where the 
wonderful Leaning Tower, which had stared at 
us like a myth in all the school Geographies of 
our childhood, was realized as a fixed fact. 
The four great attractions of Pisa are in the 
same square, and in the cathedral of which, 
the Leaning Tower in the Campanile, still 
swings Galileo’s lamp. Near it is the Bap- 
tistery, an immense circular building, with the 
font in the centre, where we saw several 
children christened. It is famous for its 
echoes, which are the most singular and pleas- 
ing we have observed. A prolonged sound 
made by our guide, rather guttural and dis- 
agreeable to the ear, was returned to us by the 
reverberations of the building like the soft 
tones of an organ, many times repeated, till 
they died away in the heights above. The 
Campo Santo is a cemetery in which a portion 
of the soil was brought from the Holy Land, 
and contains much interesting sculpture. 

We remained but a few hours in Pisa, and 
then continued on our way to Leghorn. The 
custom of travellers is so uniform in stopping a 
few hours at this interesting place, that guides 
are always found at the railway station in readi- 
ness to conduct the transient visitor to the prin- 
cipal sights, not the least interesting of which 
are the statuary shops; though the stranger 
should not purchase in the presence of his 
guide, unless he desires to pay his commission 
on the goods. On our way to the Hotel du Nord, 
in Leghorn, which is Livorno in Italian, we 
passed the “‘ @afé Uncle Tom,” which looked 
a little odd, twisted into the Italian language. 
The hotel was on the quay, and we spent our 
first evening in wandering along the shores of 
the bay. Outside of the gate, near the beach, 
is a beautiful avenue, upon which are the 
summer residences of several distinguished 
families, with many small hotels and bathing- 
houses on the shore. The next day we went 
the rounds of the city, and visited the water 
works, and the Jewish synagogue during a 
service, 

We left Leghorn at eleven o’clock in the 
evening by steamer, and arrived at Genoa 
early the following morning. Here we had 
the pleasure of finding at the Hotel Feder the 
young New Yorker, Mr. Mattison, with whom 
we had travelled before, and with whom we 
afterwards visited Spain and Portugal. We 
went to the opera-with him in various cities of 
Europe, and in the face of our energetic pro- 





test, he insisted upon singing the principal 
gems; but in spite of this bad habit, he was a 
splendid fellow. The judge, though he was 
constitutionally opposed to whistling, was of 
the same opinion. Genoa may be “La Su- 
perba,” but it is rather difficult to realize it; 
and the old palaces were doubtless very fine 
at some remote period, though not very strik- 
ing at the present time. It is a city of lanes 
and alleys. If you start to go anywhere, the 
chances are that you will revolve in a circle, 
and bring up anywhere except at the place you 
wish to visit. We explored the churches and 
some of the palaces, and went to Pegli to spend 
a day at the Villa Pallavicini, which com- 
prises an immense estate, laid out as a garden, 
adorned with triumphal arches, models of 
towers and castles, statues, picturesque kiosks, 
bridges, and temples. It has an immense 
artificial grotto, in which the visitor embarks 
in a fantastic boat, and, after sailing through 
its extensive chambers, with stalactites above 
and around him, emerges into a lake in which 
there is a beautiful marble temple, with groups 
of statuary around it. The boat is rowed 
through a stream, whose banks are bordered 
with flowers, under a couple of Chinese 
bridges, and the voyager is landed near a 
classic temple. * He is then led, by winding 
paths, over foot-bridges, through grottos, to 
a small summer-house, which he is invited to 
enter, and is requested to look at something in 
the ceiling. Several tiny streams of water are 
at this moment turned upon him, and his new 
** stove pipe” and coat are ducked — a practi- 
cal joke unworthy the classic dignity of the 
place. In crossing one of the Chinese bridges, 
a dozen fine streams squirt upon the unsuspi- 
cious visitor, and, if he has not learned better, 
but seats himself in a curious iron swing, he 
will catch it again. These water works are 
said to have been constructed for the amuse- 
ment of children, but we trust they will soar 
above their “‘ bringing up.” 

We wished to go to Marseilles next, but 
some said that this port quarantined all vessels 
from Italy, though the agents of the steamers 
protested that it was notso. Our party de- 
cided to be on the safe side, and we took 
tickets to Menton by railroad and diligence. 
We were careful to have our passport v7sé by 
the French consul. The railway and the dili- 
gence road are on the sea-shore nearly all the 
way; and the train seemed to be under ground 
about half the time, in passing through the 
numerous tunnels. 

Oxtver Optic. 
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HOME IN THE VALLEY: 
Words and Music by D. F. Honazs. 


1. Down in the val-ley far from the sea, Dwell all my lov’d ones, wait-ing for me; 
2. Vis - ions of beau-ty, bright astheday! Come to my lone heart, glad-den my way, 


Oft while I wan-der, sad, and a- lone, Come the sweet dreams of home. 
When in my fan -cy ’neaththebluedome, Ris - eth myown sweethome. 


CHORUS. 


Home in the val - ley ’mid the maple leaves, Bower’din the arch-es Nature kind -ly weaves, 


Home in the val ley ’mid the maple leaves,Bower’din the arch-es Nature kind -ly weaves, 


My heart islong- ing where’er Istray, For thesweethomefar a 


My heart islong-ingwhere’er Istray, For thesweethomefar a 
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MASTER JOLLYBOY’S HOLIDAY. 
Sketched by W. H. Ler. 
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